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GREEK AND LATIN CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
IMPLIED AGREEMENT 


By Evaene 8S. McCartney 


In the classical languages there are constructions in which words 
depend upon or modify genitives implied in pronominal adjectives 
or even in other adjectives. One is tempted to call them “sports,” 
although a closer examination of the literature shows them to be 
fairly numerous. The annotated editions of the classical authors 
explain clearly enough how certain words depend upon implied 
genitives, yet only occasionally do they cite similar instances. No 
attempt is made to remove the strangeness of the syntax for the 
student by quoting parallel constructions in modern languages. 
The grammars treat only the simpler aspects of the subject and always 
briefly and disconnectedly. In Latin possession is denoted by adjec- 
tives derived from personal pronouns, and not by the pronouns in 
the genitive case. Consequently, any word modifying the posses- 
sive form must be put in the genitive case. The Greek resorted to 
the same construction of its own volition and not from necessity, 
since its personal pronouns are used freely as possessive genitives. 

The closeness of the relationship between the genitive of posses- 
sion and the possessive adjective is clearly exemplified by the word 
cuius. This form denotes possession whether it be used as an adjec- 
tive or as the genitive of the relative or interrogative pronoun.! 


1 There has been much discussion as to whether the adjective cuius is derived from 
the pronoun, or the pronoun from the adjective. 
(CuAssicAL Puitonoey XIV, July, 1919) 185 
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It may be noted, too, that the English adjectives “my,” “his,” 
“her,” etc., were originally genitives. Further evidence of the simi- 
larity of the two constructions in question is shown by their co- 
ordination: e.g., summa laus et tua et Bruti est (Cic. Fam. xii. 4. 2); 
calamitatem aut propriam suam aut temporum (Caes. B.G. iii. 20); 
Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus? an Meliboei ? (Verg. Ecl.iii. 1); nomen 
terraeque suumque (Ovid Met. iv. 680); nataeque meumque corpus 
(Ovid Trist. i. 3. 97)... It may be noted, too, that such concinnity 
(some would say inconcinnity) is not confined to words denoting 
possession, but may be extended to adjectives and genitives of 
description: e.g., haud sane incruentam ancipitisque certaminis 
victoriam (Livy xxi. 29. 4); recentis animi alter eoque ferocior (Livy 
xxi. 52. 2); Intellego permagnum esse negotium et maximi consilii 
(Cie. Ad. Q. Fr. i. 2. 7); corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
irasci celerem (Hor. Ep. i. 20. 24-25). Likewise, a genitive of equiva- 
lence or definition with causa may be balanced by an adjective: 
Quam multa enim, quae nostra causa numquam faceremus, facimus 
causa amicorum (Cic. Lael. xvi. 57)! 

The Greek idiom is similar: 4 5’ Gp’ énv Oetov [=Oedr] yévos, 008’ 
avOpwrwv (Iliad. vi. 180); é 7’ éua epy’ dpdwoa cal duditddrwy 
(Odys. xix. 514).2_ The same construction can be found in modern 
languages, e.g., ‘Namen .. . . den Eurigen und Walther Fiirsts” 
(Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, ll. 1027-29); ‘“‘Mine and my father’s death 
come not upon thee” (Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act V, scene 2, 
1. 337). 

In addition, adjectives are freely used as the equivalent of sev- 
eral kinds of genitives. Thus in avaritia senilis (Cic. Cat. Maj. 
xviii. 65), “an old man’s greed,” and ‘Exrépeov xirva (Iliad. ii. 416), 
“Hector’s tunic,” the adjectives have the force of possessive geni- 


1As might be expected, pronominal adjectives with “‘interest’’ and ‘“‘refert’’ 
are co-ordinated with genitives: e.g., mea et rei publicae interesse (Cic. Fam. ii. 19 
fin.); magis rei publicae interest quam mea (Livy xxvi. 31. 10); magis nullius interest 
quam tua (Livy xxiv. 8. 17); non tam sua quam rei publicae interesse (Suet. Caes. 86); | 
tllorum magis quam sua retulisse (Sall. Jug. cxi. 1). 


2 This list might, of course, be greatly extended: e.g., Odys. xv. 262; xvi. 300; 
xix. 514; Aesch. Zum. 89; Aesch. Trach. 485, etc. 


3 A long list of similar instances is to be found in Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar, II, 405. “ 
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tives;! in mea gratia (Ovid. Met. ii. 293), “regard for me,” and 
Opjvos obpds (Aesch. Prom. 388), “lament for me,” of objective 
genitives; in servilis percontatio (Cic. De Orat. ii. 80. 327), “ question- 
ing by the slaves,” and unrp@or dévov (Eur. Med. 1305), “murder by 
a mother,” of subjective genitives; in pugna Cannensis (Livy xxii. 
50, 1; ef. Cannarum pugna, Livy xxiii. 43. 4), “the battle of Can- 
nae,” and mediov Dkaydvdprov (Iliad ii. 465), “the plain of Scaman- 
der,” of appositional genitives; in Agamemnonius Orestes (Verg. 
Aen. iv. 471), “Orestes, the son of Agamemnon,” and N»yAriw 
vis (Iliad ii. 20) “Neleus’ son,” of genitives denoting parentage. 

Hector Naevianus (Cic. Fam. v. 12) indicates authorship. In the 
Hypothesis of Euripides’ Rhesus, we find a genitive and adjective of 
authorship used in consecutive sentences: rodro 7d dpaua évror vdbov 
brevénoay ws ovx dv Eipiridov’ tov yap LopbkXeov waGdAdov brodaive 
xapaxrnpa. In Latin even the genitive of the whole may be repre- 
sented by an adjective: Ut enim adulescentem in quo est senile 
(=senis) aliquid, sic senem in quo est aliquid adulescentis probo 
(Cie. Cat. Maj. xi. 38). Here, too, the English is not without 
analogies: e.g., “mortal taste” (Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 2) =“‘ taste 
by mortals”; ‘“a fruitful prognostication” (Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act I, scene 2, 1. 53) =“‘a prognostication of fruitfulness”; ‘their 

‘sterile curse” (Julius Caesar, Act I, scene 2, 1. 9)=‘“‘their curse, 
sterility”; “aged contusions” (IJ Henry VI, Act V, scene 3, 1. 3) = 
“age’s contusions.” Such lists of adjectival uses might, of course, 
be greatly extended.” 

Since adjectives so frequently have the value of genitives, it is 
not surprising that they intrude upon the functions of the substantive, 
having in grammatical dependence upon them adjectives, participles, 
nouns, and pronouns, and serving as antecedents for pronouns. 


I. ADJECTIVES 


The simplest and the most common type of implied agreement 
in Latin is that in which the four words ipse, unus, solus, and omnis 
1 The equivalence of the possessive adjective and the possessive genitive is well 


shown by the following quotation: tiv yiv bray vouiowor tiv tov Todeulwy elvac 
operépay, riv 5 operépay r&v wodeuiwy (Ar. Ran. 1464). 


2 For other uses in English see Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntaz, 
pp. 157-59. 
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are used in the genitive to intensify or to explain further the meaning 
of pronominal adjectives: e.g., suum ipsius caput (Livy xxx. 20. 8) ;} 
sua unius gratia (Livy ii. 8. 3);2 suo solius periculo (Cic. Cat. iv. 
11. 23);3 vestram omnium vicem (Livy xxv. 38. 3). 

To denote possession, it is, however, normal to employ with 
omnium the genitives nostrum and vestrum instead of their adjective 
derivatives; e.g., omnium nostrum fortuna (Livy xxv. 38. 2); volun- 
tati vestrum omnium (Cic. De Orat. iii. 56. 209).4 As a rule, noster 
and vester are reserved for use with verbal nouns and hence are 
equivalent to subjective and objective genitives: e.g., nostro omnium 
fletu (Cic. Mil. 92); nostro omnium interitu (Cie. Cat. i. 4. 10); 
vestram omnium caedem (Cic. Cat. iv. 2. 4). Terence’s construction 
nostram vitam omnium (Adel. 331)> is extremely irregular and is 
anything but Ciceronian. Compare omnium nostram vitam salutem- 
que (Cat. i. 6. 14) and vitam omnium vestrum (Cat. iii. 1. 1). 

Although synesis is most frequent with the quartet of words 
just cited, other adjectives may be so employed: e.g., vestris paucorum 
laudibus (Cic. Ad Brut. i. 7. 2); noster duorum eventus (Livy vii. 
9.8; ef. viii. 7.7). In Greek, airés is the word most frequently used 
in agreement with an implied genitive: e.g., duérepos 5’ ei pév Ovpds 
vepeoiferar alrav (Odys. ii. 1388); abrav yap oderépnow aracbadinow 
ddovro (Odys. i. 7). This construction is so common that on occasion 
the possessive pronoun may be omitted: e.g., a’r@v yap amwdd- 
uel’ adpadino (Odys. x. 27). There occurs a slight variation from 
this type of construction. In the following quotation the adjective 
idvos is regarded as the equivalent of a pronominal adjective and 

1Cf. Livy i. 28. 4; v. 38.7; x. 16.4; xxviii. 19. 10; Cic. Verr. iii. 4.7; Fam. vi. 
16; Cic. Muren. iv. 9; Ovid Met. xv. 214; Quint. ii. 6. 7. 

2 Cf. Cic. Sest. lx. 128; Livy vi. 23.9; xxviii. 28. 12; xxxvi. 36. 2; xlv. 21. 4. 

3 Cf. Ter. Heaut. Tim. 128-29; Cic. Fam. v. 14. 3; Cic. Att. xi. 15. 2. 


4Cf. parens omnium nostrum (Cat. i. 7. 17); urbis salulem omniumque vestrum 
(Cat. ii. 12. 27); omnium vestrum ora atque oculos (Cat. iv. 1. 1); omnium vestrum 
bona (Att. xi. 6. 2); de salute omnium nostrum (Flacc. xxxvii. 94); sedem omnium 
nostrum (Cic. Sull. xi. 33); non modo in auribus vestris, sed in oculis omnium (Verr. 
i. 3. 7); admiratio omnium vestrum (Verr. ii. 4. 12, 27); ad omnium vestrum studium 
(Cic. De Orat. iii. 10. 37). 


5 Cf. nostra omnium delicta (Greg. M. Lit. Sacram. N. 820). 


6 Cf. also Iliad vi. 446, 490; x. 204; xv. 39; Odys. i. 356, 409; ii. 45; xiv. 185; 
xv. 262; xvi. 197; xxii. 218, etc. 
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hence is intensified by a genitive: ras idias abrav mpocddouvs rapa- 
phoera (Dem. Phil. ii. 22). Other adjectives are used in the same 
way; e.g., danp abr’ éuds éoxe xuvwmedos (Iliad iii. 180); 7’ dua dvorg- 
vou kax& (Soph. Oed. Col. 344). 

Parallels to the constructions with ipse and airés occur in old 
German: e.g., sineru selbes stimmu, thie sine selbes friunta2 Modern 
German avoids such syntax by eigen, to which the English “own” 
corresponds. In classical times the Latin words proprius* and pecu- 
liaris* and the Greek idvos> and oixetos® were taking steps in this 
direction.’ Latin nostram vitam omnium may be paralleled by 
colloquial ‘‘ American,” “you(r) all’s house.” 


II. PARTICIPLES 


Instances of participles in implied agreement may likewise 
be found: e.g., nomen meum absentis, meas praesentis preces (Cic. 
Planc. x. 26); exemplo nostro praesentium (Cic. Fam. xii. 15); vim 
tuam praesentis (Livy xxxvi. 7. 5); pugna Romana [= Romanorum] 
incumbentium (Livy xxx. 34. 2); muliebris [=mulierum] fletus et 
concursatio incerta nunc hos, nunc illos sequentium rogitantiumque 
viros natosque (Livy v. 40. 3); mea scripta timentis (Hor. Sat. i. 
4, 22-23); nostros flentis ocellos (Ovid Her. v. 45); Saepe rogabis 
ut mea defunctae molliter ossa cubent (Ovid Am. i. 8. 108); meum 
propositum servantis (Sen. Ep. xcii. 11). Illustrations equally 
instructive occur in Greek: e.g., Ta o& xparn Oavdvros (Soph. Aj. 


1Cf. also Soph. Phil. 1126, Trach. 775; Eur. Suppl. 921, Phoen. 1503, Ion, 
1438; Lycophr. 1215. 


2 Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, III, 2, p. 606. See also Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, p. 356. 


3 Cf. de tuis propriis sceleribus (Cic. Vatin. xii. 30); suis propriis periculis (Cic. 
Rep. i. 4. 7); sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 28. 70). 

4 Cf. proprio suo et peculiari deo (Suet. Aug. 5); e peculiaribus loculis suis (Suet. 
Galb. 12); venio ad Lysaniam, peculiarem tuum testem (Cic. Flacc. xxi. 51). 

5 Cf. rept rv dperépwr ldiwy (Dem. 439. 25); repli rdv éudy ldiwy (Dem. 1226. 24); 
quérepov tévcov (Dem. 1274. 7). 

8 Cf. rds olxelas judy duaprias (Th. i. 144. 1). 

7 The word “personal” in English might conceivably have worn down into a 
possessive pronoun; cf. ‘‘ With my personal eye will I look to’t’”’ (Shakespeare, Othello, 
Act II, scene 3, ll. 5-6). The word “proper” as used by Browning in Paracelsus is 
probably a deliberate classicism: ‘‘’Tis for my proper peace, indeed, rather than 
yours.”’ 
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1015); dupa rovpdv fevros (Xen. Cyr. viii. 7. 26).1 The modern 
languages provide parallels: e.g., “Obéi dans sa vie, a s& mort 
adoré, son palais fut un temple”’ (Voltaire)? 


This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appear’d. 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, II, ll. 416-17) 


iI. NOUNS 


Synesis is frequent with nouns also: e.g., tuwm hominis simplicis 
pectus (Cic. Phil. ii. 43. 111); meam legem hominis inimici (Cic. 
Sest. xlvi. 135); twa domus talis viri et civis (Cic. De Orat. i. 60. 
255); tudicium tuum viri eruditissimi ac super ista verissimi (Pliny 
Ep. ix. 25); tuum studium adulescentis (Cic. Fam. xv. 13.1); nostrum 
peditum opus (Livy vii. 33. 10); meum factum dictumve consulis 
gravius quam tribuni (Livy vii. 40. 9).* Instances of proper names 
are less numerous: Ex Anniana Milonis domo (Cic. Ad Ait. iv. 3. 3); 
imperium tuum atque edictum Apollinis (Plaut. Men. 871); dez 
Vulcania arma (Verg. Aen. xii. 739). Servius comments as follows 
on the last citation: hypallage pro “dei Vulcani arma.” In the 
Vulgate we find Salutatio mea manu Pauli (I Cor. 16:21; Col. 4:18; 
II Thess. 3:17). 

There is a loose form of apposition in which the appositive is in 
the nominative case instead of in the genitive: e.g., Hinc Gaetulae 
urbes, genus insuperabile bello (Aen. iv. 40) =Hinc Gaetulorum urbes, 
generis insuperabilis bello. Likewise, Sed fines Libyci, genus intrac- 
tabile bello (Aen. i. 339) =Sed fines Libyum, generis intractabilis bello. 

A very unusual type of constructio ad sensum is that in which the 
genitive is in mediate apposition to possessives: e.g., cum meam 
salutem senatus exteris nationibus ut civis optumi commendabat 
(Cie. Parad. iv. 29). It should be stated, however, that the ut is 
italicized in the Teubner edition. An instance somewhat more 
striking occurs in Livy (iv. 2. 13): sed audeat Canuleius in senatu 


1 Cf. also Plato Symp. 194A; Eur. Hec. 430; Eur. Cycl. 245-46; Eur. El. 1195-96; 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 435. 


? Quoted by Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, I, 569. 


3 TI have seen Interest mea oratoris quoted as coming from Cicero, but I have been 
unable to find the passage. See Reisig, Lat. Syntax (1888), p. 548. 
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proloqui se, nisi suas leges tamquam victoris patres accipi sinant, 
dilectum haberi prohibiturum ? 

The Latin word proprius, when it means “own,” may be described 
as a “personless” possessive pronoun.! As it has no definite idea 
of person attaching to it, it must be further defined. As with the 
common possessive pronouns, all explanatory words must fall into 
the genitive: e.g., Postremum genus, quod proprium Catilinae est 
(Cie. Cat. ii. 10. 22), “The last class which is [own, Catiline’s] Cati- 
line’s own”; illud magnificentissimum factum proprium est Thrasybuli 
(Nep. i. 5), “that superb achievement is Thrasybulus’ own.”” There 
are, of course, many instances of proprius with the genitive, but it is 
difficult to find illustrations of defining genitives so clear-cut, since 
the word shades off into so many different meanings. 

Occasionally a noun in the genitive depends upon a noun implied 
by an adjective: e.g., erilem [=eri] filium eius (Ter. Ph. 39); paternum 
[=patris] amicum virginis (op. cit. 128). There is another usage 
somewhat similar: e.g., apud paternum suum hospitem (P|. Mil. 135); 
nostra erilis concubina (Mil. 458); meam erilem concubinam (Mil. 
549); nostrum erilem filium (Trin. 602).2_ The personal pronoun does 
not normally express possession by the genitive. As a conse- 
quence adjective derivatives are employed in the same gender, 
number, and case as the main adjectives. In such instances logic 
accommodates itself to the needs of syntax.* 

Not infrequently the Latin uses a phrase in dependence upon a 
noun. In the following illustration a phrase seems to depend upon 
an adjective: panem autopyrum de suo sibi (Petr. 66), “whole-wheat 
bread from itself” (i.e., from unbolted flour). The de suo sibi 
emphasizes the idea in auto and likewise defines -pyrum. 


1 When proprius, “‘own,”’ is unattended by a possessive adjective or a defining 
genitive, it is practically reflexive: e.g., quoniam in propria < =mea> non pelle 
quiessem (Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 66); non etiam proprio < =tuo> Marte tibi (Ovid Ex Pont. 
iv. 7. 14); quendam .,.. cultello proprios <=suos> purgantem leniter unguis 
(Hor. Epist. i. 7. 50-51). 

2 Morris comments as follows: ‘‘nostrum erilem filium, our master’s son, noster 
erus being treated as a kind of compound noun.”’ Such usage may readily be explained 
through the failure to feel any difference between the adjective erilis and the genitive 
eri. Inthe Menaechmi we find rem erilem in line 966 and but two lines below, rem eri. 
Compare also eri sui et rem et filium (Most. 28) and erilem filium (Most. 82). 

3 Compare also erilis noster filius (Epid. 20; Truc. 297); nostro erili filio (Epid. 
164; Cas. 1014); mea erilis filia (Cist. 749); erilem nostram filiam (Cist. 550). 
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Greek displays great freedom in making substantives agree with 
implied forms, e.g. Neoropén [=Néoropos] vni IvAoyeréos Baoidjos 
(Iliad ii. 54); ’A@nvaios [=’A@nvar], modews Tis peyiorns (Plato 
Ap. 29D).! 

There is an instance of this idiom in which Sophocles (Qed. 
Tyr. 1400) compresses a great deal into a few words. Oecdipus, 
addressing the three roads, the secret glen, and the coppice, exclaims: 
at rovpor alua Trav éu@y xeipGv Gro éxiere warpés, i.e., “ye who drank 
from my own hands my own blood, the blood that flowed in the veins 
of my father.”’ The explanatory noun may be employed to express 
even the relation of cause: xai Td pév quérepov Td Tov dvbpdy Frrov 
Oavuacror hv (Plato Charm. 154C), i.e., “Our feelings, since they were 
those of men, were less surprising.”” In New Testament Greek the 
expression 6 doracyds 7 éun xetpt Iavdov occurs three times (I Cor. 
16:21; Col. 4:18; II Thess. 3:17). The idiom may be readily 
paralleled in German, e.g.: “Als seine Tochter nur, des Michtigen” 
(Schiller Die Piccolomini, III, 8); ‘‘an meiner Schwelle, des armen 
Mannes” (Wilhelm Tell, 3194-95).? 

If the forms “my,” “his,” “her,” etc., are adjectives,’ even 
English has somewhat similar constructions: e.g., “Thou dost 
His will, the Maker’s” (Tennyson, Idylls of the King, “Gareth and 
Lynette,” ll. 10-11). 


1Cf. also Iliad v. 741; xvii. 272-73; Odys. i. 160-61; xi. 634; Herod. vii. 80; 
ix. 92; Aesch. Cho. 226-27; Aristoph. Ach. 93; Aristoph. Plut. 33; Aristoph. Nub. 
1202; Plato Lach. initio; Plato Hipp. Maj. 281E; Eur. El. 366; Luc. D.D. xx. 9; 
Luc. Somn. 99. 


2 Cf. Die Piccolomini, 2058, 2129; Wallensteins Tod, 1300. Additional illustrations 
can be found in Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV, 351 (421). 


*“*The possessive pronouns may be regarded either as noun-pronouns in the 
genitive, or as personal noun-pronouns made into adjectives. .... As there is not 
a trace of genitive inflection in such possessives as “my,” “‘mine,”’ and as the dis- 
tinction between conjoint and absolute is more characteristic of adjectives than of 
nouns, we can have no hesitation in regarding possessive pronouns, taken as a whole, 
as adjectives rather than as genitive cases of noun-pronouns”’ (Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, I, § 203). 

Emerson (A Brief History of the English Language, § 375) states that ‘‘the so-called 
possessive cases of the personal pronouns usually represent, not the old genitives, 
but possessive pronouns derived from them. This would not be evident from present 
English usage. In Middle English, however, the possessives from which our modern 
forms have sprung were regularly inflected like adjectives, so that they could not have 
been genitives.’’ See also p. 198, n. 3. 
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In the following quotations the explanatory words are not in the 
possessive case: 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of a future age. 


; (Pope) 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 


A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown. 
(Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard) 


Here repose Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, The starry Galileo (Byron, 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, IV, 65). 

The appositional genitives in Latin with tamquam and ut suggest 
certain explanatory expressions in English: “ My duty as an Assem- 
blyman” (Franklin); “my arrival, although an only son unseen 
for four years” (Scott Rob Roy, ca. p. 5).! “ What’s her name in 
the cap?” (Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act II, scene 1, 
], 209) contains a phrase modifying an adjective, as does the citation 
from Petronius 66: panem autopyrum de suo sibi. 


IV. PRONOUNS 

The genitive of guisque is used at times to define more precisely 
the adjective swus. The combination suus cuiusque, “his, each 
one’s” = “each one’s own,” is especially emphatic: e.g., id maxime 
quemque decet, quod est cuiusque maxime suum (Cic. Off. i. 31. 113), 
“That character is most becoming to each one which is fundamentally 
[his, each one’s] each one’s own.” The idiom is very convenient in 
laying stress upon the rights of the individual: Ex quo, quia suum 
cuiusque fit eorum, quae natura fuerant communia, quod cuique obtigit, 
id quisque teneat (op. cit. i. 7. 21), “Therefore since, of the boons 
made common by nature, that becomes [his, each one’s] each one’s 
own which falls to the lot of each one, let each one hold possession 
of it.’” 

Livy, too, makes effective use of this idiom: e.g., Nam cum ita 
priores decemviri servassent, ut unus fasces haberet et hoc insigne 


1In English, however, the nouns in the explanatory expressions are probably in 
the common case, although I have seen it stated that the sign of the possessive is 
omitted. 


2Cf. also ad suam cuiusque naturam (Cic. Off. i. 33. 119); suae ret cuiusque cus- 
todia (op. cit. ii. 22. 78); ut nihil suum cuiusque sit (op. cit. iii. 12. 53); quominus 
suum quidque cuiusque sit (op. cit. iii. 20. 67); suis cutusque sensibus (op. cit. v. 10. 
27); a suo cutusque genere (op. cit. v. 24. 69); in suo cuiusque genere (De Orat. ii. 5); 
ex sua cuiusque parte (Verr. i. 47. 123). 
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regium in orbem suam cuiusque vicem per omnes iret, subito omnes 
cum duodenis fascibus prodiere (Livy iii. 36. 3). Compare ex sua 
cuiusque opportunitate (Livy xxii. 44. 2). 

We have already noted that proprius is a “personless”’ possessive 
pronoun (see p. 191), and that a noun explaining it falls perforce into 
the genitive. Personal pronouns take the adjective forms: e.g., 
sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 70); suo proprio genere (Cic. 
Fin. iii. 10. 34). Other pronouns must be treated in the same fashion 
as nouns. The idiom swus ipsitus may be duplicated with proprius: 
e.g., In M. Catone, iudices, haec bona quae videmus divine et egregia 
ipsius scitote esse propria (Cic. Mur. xxix. 61). 

Cicero has two interesting uses of the word in consecutive 
sentences: Cuius quoniam proprium te esse scribis mancipio et nexo, 
meum autem usu et fructu, contentus isto sum. Id enim est cuiusque 
proprium, quo quisque fruitur atque utitur (Fam. vii. 30. 2), “Since 
you write that you are his [i.e., Atticus’] own by purchase and owner- 
ship, mine by use and enjoyment, I am content. For that is each 
one’s own, which each one enjoys and uses.’ A similar construction 
is found in Nepos (Lys. i. 5): Horum in numerum nemo admittebatur 
nist qui aut eius hospitio contineretur aut se illius fore proprium fide 
confirmarat. 

The Greek furnishes an interesting example of a pronoun in 
distributive apposition to an implied genitive: buérepov bé éxaorov 
Oupdv &é&w (Iliad xvii. 226), “I will increase your courage, each 
one’s.”” In another passage an archaic genitive defines an adjective: 
maides TeOvaor xepl untpwa oébev (Eur. Med. 1320).* 


1 This example has been placed here rather than in the first category in order that 
it may be grouped with other uses of proprius. 


2 Harpers’ Dictionary quotes the second sentence to illustrate the substantive use 
of proprius. These sentences are Cicero’s retort tc a more or less playful passage in 
a letter from Curius: ‘‘S.v.b.; sum enim xphoe pev tuus, xrnoe 5¢ Attici nostri; ergo 
fructus est tuus, mancipium illius” (Fam. vii. 29.1). In using proprium in the first 
sentence Cicero is not stating that Curius is property, but admitting Atticus’ exclusive 
right of possession. The second use is likewise possessive. These two sentences are 
cited first by Corradini to illustrate the fundamental uses of proprius. 


3 The pronoun is at times construed with waides, but it is more dramatic with the 
adjectives. ‘‘Children are dead by a mother’s hand,—yours.’”’ First we have an 
outburst of indignation against the general thought, revolting in itself, of children 
dying by a mother’s hand, and then the crime is brought home to the perpetrator by 
a@ telling climax. 
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Comparable to the use of proprius in Latin are the Greek idioms 
with idvos and oixeios. One is, however, frequently on thin ice in 
discussing them, owing to delicate shades in their meanings. These 
words, after much attrition, finally began to wear down into colorless 
possessive adjectives meaning “own”: e.g., Zeds idiou vopors Kpa- 
tive (Aesch. Prom. 404); mérepa [d\wdev] rarpwas 4 mpds olxelas 
xepés (Soph. Antig. 1176). The context makes it clear whether they 
refer to words in the first, second, or third person. In New Testa- 
ment Greek it can be said of tévos that it is in most uses practically 
a reflexive pronoun: e.g., komiapev épyatduevor tats idias [the own” 
=“our own” xepaiv (I Cor. 4:12); rv 5& doxdv év TQ ldiw [“the 
own” =“thine own’’] d@0ady@ ob karavoeis; (Luke 6:41); #AGer eis 
tHv idiay [“the own” =“his own”’] wéoAv (Matt. 9:1).1 When tdros 
and oixetos do not refer to some noun or pronoun already expressed, 
any further definition of them (and such definition is then inevitable) 
must be indicated by the genitive. We find these words contrasted 
with xowvds, 5nudcvos, or &\dorpwos, either expressly or by implication, 
in such fashion that they must mean “own,” and not “private” 
or “personal.’”’ The accompanying genitives do not then so much 
indicate possession as specify the possessor: e.g., MaAdov repdBnuar 
Tas oixelas judy [= “the own,” “ours’’] duaprias # ras rv évavTiwv 
dvavoias (Thue. i. 144. 1), “I am more afraid of our own mistakes 
than of our enemies’ designs” (Jowett); trd trav... . mpds 7d 
( abr&v tbiov [=“the own,” “theirs”] xépdos rodrevdvrwr, éxeivou del 
76 ko.vdv abovros Kal ard Trav abrod kal ard Tod Tis ToXews Suvarou 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 13), “by those conducting the state for their own 
gain, whereas he is forever increasing the common wealth both from 
his own resources and the substance of the state’; oi rqv modTelav 
oikért Kownv, GAN’ licav abrdv jyobuevor (Aesch. In Ctes. 3), “those 
thinking the government not common, but their own”; dropig 
ldiwy éavrod krnuarwv re Kal ebdotdy (Plato, Menex. 247B). Jowett 
renders the last quotation as follows, using the indefinite second per- 
son: ‘because you have neither money nor reputation of your own.’” 

1“ The own was used, 14th to 17th c., in the sense of ‘its own’ (instead of his own, 


it own) . . . . 1601 Holland 11, 71: As for Orach there is a wild kind of it, growing 
of the owne accord”’ (Oxford Dictionary). 


? For instances in the New Testament, see Acts 1:19; Pet.3:3; Tit. 1:12. 
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V. DATIVES DEFINING ADJECTIVES 


Occasionally a dative case is used to define an adjective more 

exactly, or even to emphasize: 
Sed is quo pacto serviat suo sibi patri, 
Id ego hic apud nos proloquar, si operam datis. 
(Plaut. Capt. 5-6) 

Elmer’s comment on this usage runs as follows: “The sibi 
intensifies the idea of suo, but at the same time lays stress upon the 
interests involved in the possession and in the general situation; 
ipsius might have taken the place of suo sibi, but that would have 
concerned itself only with the idea of possession.” Bennett classes 
such uses under the sympathetic dative.! This idiom is frequent 
in Plautus: e.g., sua sibi fallacia (Capt. 46); suo sibi suco (Capt. 
81).2_ It occurs but once in Terence: suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo 
(Ad. 958). It is found also in Caecilius, Accius, Cicero, Vitruvius, 
Columella, Apuleius, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and a few other 
writers.® 

In like manner the dative of quisgue may be employed to define 
an adjective. In contrasting the spoken and written word Quin- 
tilian (x. 1. 17) remarks: In lectione certius iudicium, quod audienti 
Srequenter aut suus cuique favor aut ille laudantiwm clamor extorquet, 
“In reading there is maturer reflection which either [his, each one’s] 
each one’s own favoritism or the applause of partisans frequently 
wrests away from the hearer.’”’ Compare also: sibi cuique cariorem 
suam esse rationem (Cic. Fin. iii. 21. 70), “each one’s own interests 
are dearer to himself”; suis ea [=Fortuna] cuique fingitur moribus 
(Cie. Parad. v. 34), “Fortune is moulded by each one’s own quali- 
ties”; amicitiarum sua cuique permanent stabilis et certa possessio 
(Cic. Lael. xv. 55), ‘as regards friendships, each one’s own possession 
remains firm and secure.’ 

1 Syntax of Early Latin: The Cases, p. 141. 

2 Landgraf, Archiv fir latein. Lexicographie, VIII, 43. 3 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 


4 The pronoun quisque is fond of being in juxtaposition to a possessive pronoun even 
when it has no grammatical relation to it. In the following sentences, however, it 
seems to be used in dé xowvod constructions: admodum tenenda sunt sua cuique non 
vitiosa, sed tamen propria (Cic. Of. i. 31. 110), “‘each one’s own (his, each one’s) traits 
must be kept to the limit by each one, in so far as they are not objectionable and still 
characteristic”; swum cuique incommodum ferendum est (Cic. Of. iii. 6. 30), ‘‘each 
one’s own [his, each one’s] misfortune must be borne by each one.” 
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Greek analogies are not wanting: ‘Aperépov [=zyiv] wérpov, 
krevots AaBdaxidarow (Soph. Antig. 861). It will be noted that the 
Labdacidae are not merely connected with the réryuov; they are the 
persons interested. The same usage may occur with a participle: 
éuoiow [=éyol] dccors duixda tpoonte eiordovog (Aesch. Prom. 144). 
Colloquial German abounds in such idioms: e.g., “in dem Wolf 
seinem Leib”; “dem Falada seinem Kopf’; ‘als dem Manne seine 
Frau starb”; “bringe dem Nachbar deine Leiter zuriick.””! 


VI. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Implied genitives may carry a greater burden than an adjective 
or & noun in apposition, since we find relative clauses dependent upon 
them: 

“Frustra,” inquit, “meae vitae subvenire conamini, quem tam 
sanguis viresque deficiunt” (Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 6). Factum [eius 
hostis periculum] etiam nuper in Italia servili [=servorum] tumultu, 
quos tamen aliquid usus ac disciplina, quam a nobis accepissent, 
sublevarent (Caes. B.G. i. 40. 5). Vere haec Romana esse, non ver- 
sutiarum Punicarum [= Punicorum] neque calliditatis Graecae | = Grae- 
corum], apud quos fallere hostem quam vi superare gloriosius fuerit 
(Livy xlii. 47. 7). 

Still another type of construction is that in which the relative 
pronoun, instead of referring directly to an adjective, modifies a 
noun that picks up the idea in the adjective: e.g., Equestri proelio, 
qua parte copiarum conserendi manum fortuna data est, hostem fudi 
(Livy xxi. 41. 4); Hannibal spem nanctus locis natis ad equestrem 
pugnam, qua parte virium invictus erat, facturos copiam pugnando 
consules, derigit aciem (Livy xxii. 44). 

With the verbs “interest” and “refert” peculiar pronominal 
usage puts the Latin in a straight jacket and the constructio ad sensum 
must be employed: e.g., Vehementer intererat vestra qui patres estis 

1 Quoted from K. G. Andresen, Sprachgebrauch, p. 239. See also Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, IV, 351-52 (423-24). 


2 Such constructions are common in Cicero: e.g., Cat. I. 3. 7; Manil. ix. 26; 
Vatin. xii. 29; Fam. i. 9.13; i. 9. 23; ii. 11.1; xiv. 1; Brut. xxix. 112; Div. ii. 13. 31; 
Plane. iv. 11; Sull. xxix; Pac. ap. Cic. De Orat. ii. 46. The idiom is found sporadi- 
cally elsewhere: e.g., Ter. And. 96-98; Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 4; Sall. Cat. xxxiii. 1; 
Sall. Jug. Ixxxv. 28; Liv. ii. 53. 1; Ovid Ex Pont. iii. 4.91; Tac. Hist. 1. 38. 
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(Plin. Ep. iv. 13. 4); Vestra qui vixistis interest (Cic. Sull. xxviii); 
Id mea minume refert qui sum natu maximus (Ter. Adel. 881). 
Analogies occur in Greek too: e.g., ris éufs [= éuod] érevoddov, dy 
unr’ oxvetre (Soph. Oed. Col. 730); a&vuudos [= dvev vis] dvupévaros 
[= dvev ipevaiwr] @ w’ éxpiv tuxetv (Eur. Hec. 416). 
Similar usage is to be found in modern German: e.g., “Seine 
Befreiung, der viel erduldet hatte, ist endlich eingetreten.’” 
English abounds in constructions of this kind if, as before stated, 
the possessive forms of its personal pronouns are adjectives: e.g., 
“T leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better 
publish his commendation” (Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV, scene 1, ll. 164-66). | 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 
(Pope, Essay on Criticism) 
But Marmion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quelled their hearts who saw 
(Scott, Marmion, II, 519-20) 
1Cf. also Thuc. ii. 45. 2; Xen. Cyr. v. 2. 15. 


2 A half-page of such examples is to be found in F. Blatz, Neuhochdeutsche Gram- 
matik, II (1896), 875. ; 


3’ The adjective character of such forms is unquestioned by C. T. Onions (An 
Advanced English Syntax, p. 144), a member of the staff of the Oxford Dictionary. 
His statement runs as follows: ‘‘A Possessive Adjective or Pronoun has sometimes a 
Relative depending on it; in such cases my (mine), his, their (theirs), etc., are mentally 
analysed as of me, of him, of them, etc.’’ He quotes three instances: ‘‘ Nor better was 
their lot who fled” (Scott). 


“Hard is our fate 
Who serve in the state.” 
(Addison) 
“Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish thee well.” 
(Shakespeare) 

W. B. Hodgson (Errors in the Use of English, p. 105) regards as mistakes con- 
structions of this type in current English. Some grammarians consider the possessive 
forms in these idioms as adjectives even in Middle English. See L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax, §302. He cites the following instance: 

“*Prest we ben for the to deye, 
And for his love that deyd on rood.” 

The Oxford Dictionary states that his began to be employed as an adjective about 
the eleventh century. It cites an instance of her as an adjective as early as 900 and of 
their as early as 1200. Some of the implied constructions with personal pronouns in 
English are doubtless due to their retention of the fuller functions of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive, but it seems hazardous to ascribe all of them to that source. Many 
such instances may be as spontaneous as were those of the Greek and the Latin. 
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How different is his state who stands on the outside of that storehouse, 
and feels that its gates must be stormed, or remain forever shut against 
him! (Carlyle, Essay on Burns.) 


We have seen that constructions of implied agreement were 
employed with great latitude in the classical languages. Although 
it is hazardous to draw any generalizations without having ransacked 
the entire literature extant, it seems that the Greeks employed them 
most freely in poetry and the Romans in prose. After illustrating 
the use of genitives with éuds, Liddell and Scott make the. guarded 
statement that “this usage is hardly to be found in Attic prose.” 
The scholium on Aristophanes Plut. 33 comments thus: rdv éudv 
pev abrod: ’Avri rod éuod atrod ’Arrix@s. The use of adrod with 
possessives is certainly common in Attic prose as well as poetry, 
but the majority of the bolder constructions with other words are 
to be found in poetry. Plato employs these idioms more than any 
other prose writer, yet it will be recalled that Plato wrote poetry in 
his youth. It has been said of him that “he veiled his doctrine with 
poetic vesture.” 

In Latin the situation is different and more instances occur in 
prose. Here, too, their use seems to be eschewed more or less by 
some writers, as Caesar, Suetonius, and Tacitus. They are, appar- 
ently, colloquial in their tone. Of the three instances of relatives 
with adjective antecedents culled from the Gallic War, two (vii. 
50) are found in the mouth of a centurion. Cicero’s less formal 
works, especially his orations and letters, reward search to a greater 
extent than do his more serious compositions. These constructions 
are almost a hobby with Livy, who takes great liberties with them. 
In German such idioms are clearly colloquial and poetic, while in 
English they are a literary convention. 

In view of the great number and wide variety of constructions 
of implied agreement, one can conclude that they are not to be 
regarded as “sports,” or as abnormalities. The possessive adjective. 
and the genitive of possession are closely related in thought. The 
adjective cannot be modified in the same case. Any further defi- 
nition of it falls logically into the genitive. As it is equivalent to a 
genitive it may also do duty as the antecedent of a pronoun. 
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These constructions were natural short cuts and as such were 
used without any thought of the strict requirements of syntax. 
They are in fact so natural that one is apt to pass them by without 
noticing them. Above all, such idioms show that the ancients were 
not hide-bound by formal rules of grammar.! 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1In the course of this article the writer has acknowledged but little indebtedness. 
The grammars in common use contain as a rule only a few stock quotations which have 
been handed down from one book to another. Considerable help was derived, however, 
from the grammars of Buttmann, Jelf, Krueger, Kuehner, Matthiae, Ramshorn, 
and Ruddimann. 




















THE ITAAINQIAIA OF CICERO 


By CATHARINE SAUNDERS 


“What! Do you think there is anyone by whom I would rather 
have my writings read and approved than by you? ‘Why, then, did 
I send it to anyone before you?’ I was being pressed by the person 
to whom I sent it and I had no copy. ‘Well?’ Yes, in addition— 
for I keep nibbling around what I must swallow—a trifle ignominious 
seemed to me my madwywiia.”’ Such are the opening words of a letter 
from Cicero to Atticus (iv. 5. 1), written at Antium in the spring of 
the year 56 B.c. From what follows and from other letters! of slightly 
later date we learn that a break with the optimates and an under- 
standing with the triumvirs is the source of Cicero’s disquiet—that 
he has been making some sort of ‘‘recantation,” some declaration of 
a change of purpose. 

Numerous suggestions? have been offered as to the possible 
identity of this rad.vwoia, but of all these suggestions two only receive 
consideration at present, that the “recantation” was either the 
Oratio de provinciis consularibus, in which Cicero stoutly resists 
the removal of Caesar from his Gallic command, or a private 


1 Att. iv. 6; Fam. i. 7.7 and 10. 


2 The suggestions now generally abandoned are that the wadwedia was: (a) the 
poem on Cicero’s consulship. But this was written several years before 56 B.c. (Ait. 
ii. 3.3); (6) the poem, De temporibus suis. But, as Tyrrell and Purser point out (The 
Correspondence of Cicero, II? [1906], 57), in a letter to Lentulus (Fam. i. 9. 23) Cicero 
says that in this poem his criticism of others had been gentle and sparing, which is 
inconsistent with his description of the radwwédla in Att. iv. 5. 2. Furthermore, this 
poem was almost certainly written later than 56 B.c. (Q. Fr. ii. 15. 5); it was not yet 
published late in 54 B.c. (Fam. i. 9. 23), at which time Cicero had not even sent a copy 
to Lentulus; (c) the Oratio pro Balbo. But this speech is even later than the one on 
the consular provinces (Pro Balbo 61) and, to quote Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., 58) 
again, ‘‘in a recantation, if anywhere, c’est le premier pas qui cofite.”” Moreover, while 
Cicero’s defense of Balbus was, of course, acceptable to Caesar, Pompey was much 
more concerned in the matter than was Caesar. Again, the allusions to Caesar and to 
Cicero’s relations with him are, in the later speech, brief and restrained. 

3 This theory is supported notably by Mommsen (Rém. Gesch., III®, 323) and 
Rauschen (Ephemerides Tullianae [Bonn, 1886], pp. 44-45). It is accepted by 
Strachan-Davidson (Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 273). Heitland 
(The Roman Republic, III, 1121, n. 2) says: ‘‘On the whole I incline to think that a 
copy of this speech is the wadtvqdla referred to in Att. iv. 5. 1.” 


(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGy XIV, July, 1919] 201 
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communication to Caesar, perhaps through Pompey, in which Cicero 
committed himself to a friendly relationship with them for the 
future.! 

I believe that a careful reading of the speeches of Cicero from the 
end of his exile through the summer of 56 B.c. shows the falsity of 
the first of these theories and that, in the absence of indisputable 
proof, we may nevertheless venture a conjecture which is more 
specific in its terms than is the second theory. 

It should be stated at the outset that the problem is complicated 
by the uncertain chronology of two of the speeches? and of several of 
the letters* of Cicero in the period under consideration; but these 
difficulties characterize the documents written later than March 
56 B.c., leaving us fairly sure of our ground in the earlier steps of 
our investigation. 

It was the fourth of September, in the year 57 B.c., when Cicero 
arrived in Rome after an exile of more than sixteen months.- From 
his landing in Brundisium he had everywhere been received with 
overwhelming expressions of honor and praise. Almost immediately 
on reaching the city he recites publicly his thanks to the Senate 
(September 5) and to the people, and on the last day of the same 
month he argues before the pontifices for the restoration of his house. 

In the first of these speeches (Cum senatui gratias egit)® it is, 
naturally, the Senate and the magistrates to whom Cicero addresses 
his grateful appreciation. Pompey is the only privatus whom he 
names and the praise of Pompey is briefly put (v. 5; 29; 31), though he 
is frankly recognized as having led the movement for Cicero’s recall. 
Caesar is mentioned in a single pregnant sentence and in a connection 


1To this theory incline E. 8. Schuckburgh (The Letters of Cicero translated into 
English (London, 1899], I, 225, note) and Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., pp. 57-58). P. 
Hildebrandt (De Scholiis Ciceronis Bobiensibus {[Berlin, 1894], pp. 25-27) is convinced 
that the wadwwila is not an oration, but he does not attempt to establish its identity. 
Still others (e.g., Schanz, Rém. Literaturgesch., 1, II® [1909], 265), do not commit 
themselves to any opinion. 

2 De haruspicum responso and De provinciis consularibus. 

3 Especially trying is the omission of the date in the letters Ait. iv. 4b; 4, 5 (which 
contains the mention of the radwwila); 4, 6. 

4 Att. iv. 1; Pro Sestio 131; Plut. Cic. 33. 


5 While one might hesitate to accept these speeches as sole evidence for any thesis, 
their genuineness is now so little disputed that I have taken them into my reckoning, 
along with the oration De haruspicum responso. 
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full of significance. Cicero is describing the dangerous situation in 
which he found himself in the early part of the year 58 B.c., when 
the consuls had bidden the senators lay aside the mourning garments 
by which they were expressing their sympathy for Cicero. He says 
that one consul had declared in contione that he would avenge the 
Catilinarian conspirators by the punishment of the Roman equites 
(cf. § 12); that the other consul had sold himself to betray Cicero 
and the state to the enemies of the state. Immediately upon this 
enumeration of menacing conditions there follows the significant 
allusion to Caesar: ‘“Erat alius ad portas cum imperio in multos 
annos magnoque exercitu,! quem ego inimicum mihi fuisse non dico, 
tacuisse, cum diceretur esse inimicus, scio” (32). In the course of 
the speech Cicero takes occasion to announce (23) the policy which 
he now intends to pursue. 

Not only do I gladly make mention of these things (i.e., the many kind- 
nesses shown me at the time of my banishment) but with no unwilling mind 
do I pass over the heinous wrongs done me by not a few persons. It ill befits 
my situation to recall injuries which I should prefer to forget, even if I had 
the power to avenge them; to quite a different end must I apply all my days, 
to showing gratitude to my benefactors, to guarding those friendships which 
have been tried by fire, to waging war with open enemies, to bestowing pardon 


on timid friends, to disclosing traitors, to finding compensation for the pain 
of my departure in the honor of my return. 


The speech before the people differs from that before the Senate 
in some important particulars. There is in the later speech no 
mention of the name of Caesar, nor even of the name of Clodius, 
while Piso and Gabinius, who generally come in for a thorough scoring 
in the orations of the period, are referred to almost incidentally. 
Enemies are discussed in general terms, by classes (21), rather than 
as individuals. But the praise of Pompey is superlative; he is “vir 
omnium, qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, virtute sapientia gloria princeps”’ 
(16). To him Cicero feels that he owes almost more than it is right 
for one human being to owe to another. 

In the speech (De domo sua) before the pontifices, about three 
weeks later, Cicero dwells on certain phases of his relations with 

1It is not probable that Caesar had his legions with him at the gates, as is here 


implied; see Long’s note on the passage. The situation is accurately stated in the 
speech Pro Sestio 41; cf. p. 205, n. 1. 
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Pompey; he defends at length (3-31) his recent support of Pompey 
for the grain-commissionership; he emphasizes their long-standing 
friendship and argues (27-30) that Pompey’s unsympathetic attitude 
at the time of the exile was due to the malicious lies of enemies, who 
have not even yet ceased trying to alienate the two friends; he 
repeats (30) that it was Pompey who worked in close co-operation 
with the consul, Lentulus, to secure Cicero’s recall. As in the speech 
before the Senate, so here the allusions to Caesar are meager, but they 
indicate that Cicero regards the whole illegal tribuneship of Clodius 
as bound up with the acta Caesaris (39-40). To the suggestion that 
he is trying to invalidate those “acts”? Cicero answers (39): “By 
no means; for by this time I am not at all concerned in the matter, 
having already caught the missiles which were directed at my body 
in consequence of that man’s {i.e., Caesar’s] proceedings.” Cato is 
represented (20-22; 65) as having been the victim of Clodius in the 
Cyprian affair, but Cicero leaves open (22) the question of Caesar’s 
attitude to the outrage. To the familiar charges against Gabinius 
and Piso some new details are added (23-24; 55; 60; 62; 70); but 
the speech is, above all, a source for our knowledge of the life of the 
lawless and impious Clodius, who had renewed his attack on Cicero 
almost immediately upon the latter’s return from exile. 

After these three speeches, all delivered within a month of his 
return, we have no further public utterance of Cicero until March of 
the following year. At that time! he spoke in defense of his friend, 
P. Sestius, who, as tribune of the plebs in 57 B.c., had worked devot- 
edly for Cicero’s recall. In connection with this trial Cicero also 
delivered his Interrogatio in Vatinium, a speech provoked by the false 
testimony of Vatinius against Sestius. 

In the first of these speeches there is discernible a new attitude 
to Caesar, which comes out with unmistakable clearness in the second 
speech. By way of introduction to the remarkable tribuneship of 
Sestius, the orator describes (Pro Sestio 15) the utter shipwreck of the 
state in the preceding year (58 B.c.), and he traces all the subsequent 
evils to the transfer of Clodius to the plebs. Pompey, “vir clarissimus 
mihique multis repugnantibus amicissimus,” had bound Clodius in 
advance “omni cautione, foedere, exsecratione” to do nothing against 

1 The acquittal of Sestius occurred on March 11 (Q. Fr. ii. 4. 1). 
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Cicero in his tribuneship; but all the restraints of law and of religion 
the consul, Caesar, had suddenly loosed by the lex curiata, “vel, ut ego 
arbitror, exoratus vel, ut non nemo putabat, mihi iratus, ignarus 
quidem certe et imprudens impendentium tantorum scelerum et 
malorum” (16). Thus Cicero tries to put a fair face on Pompey’s 
connection with the fateful transfer of Clodius; Caesar’s responsi- 
bility in the matter is definitely admitted, but he is excused on the 
ground of not having realized in advance the terrible consequences 
of the transaction. In §§ 39-42 Cicero attempts to explain the parts 
played by all the triumvirs in his exile. He says that Clodius had 
openly claimed to have their support in his attack on Cicero. 


It was foolish talk, to be sure, tam improbe in clarissimos viros coniecta, 
but the false claim had stirred Cicero because the triumvirs themselves had 
not denied it (40; cf. 52]. They had feared that what had been accom- 
plished in 59 B.c. would be undone in Caesar’s absence, if they offended the 
tribunus popularis [40; cf. De domo sua 42]. Crassus and Pompey did, 
indeed, try to arouse the consuls in Cicero’s behalf, but Pompey was 
frightened off by false rumors that Cicero was plotting against his life. Of 
course, he did not believe these rumors but he thought he should be on his 
guard against the wiles of Cicero’s enemies, lest they attack him, hiding 
behind the name of Cicero [41]. 


As for the third triumvir,! “Ipse autem Caesar, quem maxime 
homines ignari veritatis mihi esse iratum putabant, erat ad portas, 
erat cum imperio; erat in Italia eius exercitus, inque eo exercitu 
ipsius tribuni plebis, inimici mei, fratrem praefecerat” (41). In 
other words, the hands of the triumvirs were tied; they were not 
indifferent to Cicero’s plight, but consideration for their personal 
interests had demanded, for the time, a policy of silence and inaction 
—“suaque sibi propriora esse pericula quam mea loquebantur” (40). 
When Pompey finally came to himself (67) he was so zealous in 
Cicero’s cause that an attempt was made on his life (69). That the 
orator’s recall would have been impossible without the assent of 
Caesar one could not doubt, even in the absence of such hints as we 
find in the letters? of Cicero and in the speech on the consular 

1Plutarch says (Caes. 14) that Clodius was elected in order to ruin Cicero and 


that Caesar ‘“‘did not set out for his province till with the aid of Clodius he had put 
down Cicero by his cabals and driven him out of Italy’’; cf. Dio xxxix. 10. 


2 Alt. iii. 18. 1; Fam. xiv. 1. 2; i. 9. 9-10 and 12. 
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provinces (43); but it is interesting to see how discreetly Cicero de- 
scribes! Caesar’s lack of interest in the earlier stages of the agitation, 
when he was appealed to by the faithful Sestius. Lame as are all these 
explanations of Caesar’s attitude to Cicero’s misfortunes, they are, 
nevertheless, efforts at explanation. In language more than respect- 
ful Cicero represents the conduct of Caesar as explicable, and with a 
touch astonishingly impersonal in a man of his temperament he sets 
forth the hard facts which Caesar faced when it came to a choice 
between the temporary discomfort of another man and the future of 
his own political fortunes. 

It is in the speech against Vatinius that we find utterly abject 
praise of Caesar. Quite brazenly Cicero assumes that it is possible 
to dissociate the illegal acts of the tribune, Vatinius, from the name 
of his master, Caesar (13; cf. 39). To the suggestion that Vatinius 
shares with the consul his official disregard of auguries Cicero 
retorts (15): 


And since now this is the only point which you claim to have in common 
with Caesar, I shall separate you from him not only for the sake of the state 
but also for his sake, lest some stain from your baseness seem to have defiled 
his greatness. First of all, I ask whether you are in the habit of entrusting 
your case to the senate, as Caesar does. Then, how influential is the man who 
defends himself on'the score of another man’s conduct rather than his own? 
Again—for in the end the truth will out and I am going to say without 
reserve what I really feel—even if C. Caesar had gone? rather too far in some 
particular, if the importance of the struggle, his zeal for glory, his exceptional 
spirit, his distinguished position had impelled? him to lengths which in such 
a man and at such a time would deserve to be borne and which, in view of his 
unparalleled achievements later, ought to be forgotten, will you, rascal, 
assume the same privilege for yourself and shall the voice of an impious 
robber like Vatinius be heard demanding the same concessions which are 
made to a Caesar ?* 


A little later (22) Cicero represents the illegal expulsion of the 
consul, M. Bibulus, from all public places as having occurred “nomine 
C. Caesaris, clementissimi atque optimi viri, scelere vero atque 


1 Pro Sestio71. Dio says (xxxix. 10) that Caesar and Crassus disliked Cicero but 
took some interest in his case, seeing that he would return from exile anyway. 


2 Notice the tense. 


3 Cf. Pro Sestio 132, where Caesar has previously made a point of the fact that 
Vatinius misrepresents Caesar. 
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audacia tua”! Here the language itself is sufficiently humble, but, 
in addition, there is ample ground to doubt the truth! of the state- 
ment; Suetonius (Jul. 20) says that it was Caesar who expelled his 
colleague from the forum and reduced him to such despair that 
Bibulus remained hidden away in his house as long as his term of 
office lasted. Finally (29) we have an obscure passage describing 
certain acts of Vatinius which proved him to be unfaithful? to Caesar 
in contrast with “nos . . . . qui illi sumus amicissimi.” 

If the foregoing passages are to be taken at something like their 
face value, Cicero is already, in March of the year 56 B.c., distinctly 
trying to conciliate Caesar. Only on the assumption that they are 
pure sarcasm can any other interpretation be put upon the words. 
Such sarcasm would have been offensive and needlessly dangerous. 
Furthermore, in the famous letter (Fam. i. 9. 7) to Lentulus we find 
confirmation of the theory that Cicero was speaking sincerely in these 
orations; for he tells how, at the trial of Sestius, Vatinius taunted 
him with “having begun to be friendly to Caesar, because he was so 
impressed with Caesar’s good fortune.” 

If one is surprised that Cicero dared attack Vatinius, the tool of 
Caesar, in such unbridled fashion, an explanation may be found in 
§ 38, where Caesar, on being asked how he felt about the recent defeat 
of Vatinius for the aedileship, is said to have replied that “in his 
tribuneship Vatinius had never done anything without pay and that 
a man who had subordinated everything to gain ought to be able to 
do without honor quite calmly.’’ 

The famous defense of M. Caelius throws no light on our problem, 
so that only two orations remain to be considered, De haruspicum 
responso and De provinciis consularibus. Both of these are of some- 
what uncertain date, though most scholars place the speech on the 
reply of the soothsayers first.‘ 


1 Again, in § 24, Cicero is probably putting on Vatinius blame which belonged to 
Caesar, for in a letter to Atticus (ii. 24) he represents Caesar as directing the action of 
Vettius. 

2 Cf. Pro Sestio 135. 

3 This is not the only case in which Caesar showed how little he minded attacks 
on his friends, provided his own plans did not suffer; see, for example, the case of his 
father-in-law, L. Piso. 

4 Hildebrandt (op. cit., pp. 28-30) argues that this speech was later than the one 
on the consular provinces; cf. p. 211, n. 3. 
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Some strange sounds had been heard in the neighborhood of 
Rome. These had been interpreted as indicating, among other things, 
that holy places had been profaned. When P. Clodius tried in a 
public assembly to show that this response had reference to the 
restoration of Cicero’s house, Cicero took up the challenge in his 
Oratio de haruspicum responso, declaring that not only was the 
charge absurd but that it was the iniquities of Clodius himself to 
which this and all the other parts of the response had been directed. 
He dwells at length (40-55) on the discords among the optimates and 
with ‘great solemnity maintains (60-62) that these discords are the 
ultimate cause of the present desperate condition of the state. It 
was owing to these that Caesar had accomplished the transfer of 
Clodius to the plebs, claiming (45) that he had Pompey’s support for 
the measure. Cicero does not blink the significance of that tran- 
saction as a direct attack on “the authority of the senate, on the 
dignity of the most distinguished orders, on the unanimity of all 
good men—in short, on the whole constitution of the state’ (45). 
This frank recognition of the share of Caesar and Pompey in the 
illegal transfer of Clodius is in strong contrast with Cicero’s previous 
attempt to excuse them in the speech for Sestius (see p. 205). Perhaps 
it was easier to state the ugly facts in the optimate senate than in a 
mixed law-court, and certainly it suited the orator’s purpose to let 
the action stand out in all its seriousness when he was using it to 
strengthen his indictment against the discords of the optimates. As 
for the undoubted rebuke thereby conveyed to Caesar and Pompey, 
that is presently softened by a favorable allusion (47) to their attitude 
at the time of Cicero’s exile, a passage suggesting the account already 
described (p. 205) in the speech for Sestius. 

The Oratio de provinciis consularibus was delivered before the 
Senate in the latter part of May or in June! of the year 56 B.c., when 
that body was deliberating what provinces to assign to the consuls 
who were to be elected for the year 55 B.c. There was a strong 
movement? among the optimates to name for this use the Gauls, one 

1 See my note on ‘‘The Date of Cicero’s Oratio de Provinciis Consularibus,’’ Class. 
Phil., xii, 304-5. 

2 L,. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who aspired to the consulship for 55 B.c., said quite 


openly that he would, if elected, deprive Caesar of his army; see Suet. Jul. 24; Cic. 
Alt. iv. 8b. 2. . 
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or both, in order to rob Caesar of his command altogether or at least 
to cripple his power, for in time of war the commanding general in 
the further province needed the advantage of controlling Gallia cis- 
alpina with its legions. Those who opposed interference with 
Caesar’s Gallic policy wished Macedonia and Syria to be named as 
consular provinces; thus the proconsuls, L. Piso and A. Gabinius, 
would be recalled from commands which they had administered 
shamefully, with no regard to the rights of the provincials or to the 
honor of Rome. 

It is this latter plan which Cicero is supporting in his speech, a 
plan which involves leaving Caesar undisturbed in Gaul. Cicero 
argues that, from a selfish point of view, there is every reason why he 
should advocate the recall of his bitter enemies, Piso and Gabinius 
(1-2);! but that, still more, the interests of Rome demand that the 
scandalous maladministration of these men be brought to a close 
(3-17). Then he proceeds, not merely to admit the consequences to 
Caesar of such a plan, but to affirm that, “even if Piso and Gabinius 
were most excellent men, still, in his opinion, Caesar ought not to be 
superseded in his command” (18). 

No one can deny that in this speech Cicero acknowledges (40-47) 
that he has become reconciled to Caesar. Whether we assign it to 
the latter part of May or to June, Cicero has plainly heard echoes 
from the conference at Luca? and he realizes that for Pompey’s sake, 
if for no other reason, he must regard Caesar’s wishes (43). But in 
spite of these facts I believe that this speech is not the radivwoia of 
Cicero’s letter: in comparison with his speeches earlier in the same 
year it is far less swbturpicula (Ait. iv. 5. 1) than they; its whole 
purport is such that it cannot truly be called a “recantation.” In 
this oration Cicero is virtually supporting two propositions, neither 
of which marks any departure from the policy which he has been 
pursuing for some months. He is trying to deal a blow to his enemies, 
Piso and Gabinius, and he is following to its logical conclusion his 
previous attitude on the Gallic question. He had supported the 


1 It will be remembered that they were consuls at the time of Cicero’s banishment 
and ably seconded Clodius’ attacks on him. 

# That Cicero did not know the details of the arrangements made at Luca is shown, 
as Shuckburgh points out (op. cit., p. 225), by the fact that the arrangement recom- 
mended by the orator in this speech is not that of the conference at Luca. 
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measure for an unprecedented supplicatio! in honor of the victories 
won by Caesar in 58 B.c. and 57 B.c. and more recently he had worked 
for the grant of the stipendium and the ten legati.2 Again, the formal 
motion for which Cicero is speaking was made by P. Servilius Isauri- 
cus (De prov. cons. 1), an optimate of particularly high standing. 
Finally, the discussion (18; 23; 42-43) of Caesar’s past treatment of 
Cicero is franker and more self-respecting than the corresponding 
discussions in the earlier speeches for Sestius (15-16; 39-42) and on 
the response of the soothsayers (44-45); there he tried to explain 
Caesar’s faithlessness, here he admits that faithlessness but he 
balances against that temporary defection all the favors which had 
preceded it and the great favor which had followed—Caesar’s consent 
to Cicero’s return from banishment. In particular he asserts that 
for him the past is all blotted out by the great achievements of Caesar 
in Gaul. He cites (18-22) precedents to prove that great men have 
ever thus overlooked their personal grievances when their country’s 
interest was at stake. He maintains (30-35) that for the first time 
in history the Romans have a general who is dealing adequately with 
the Gallic menace, who is not merely conducting a defensive war but 
is taking the offensive with conspicuous success; that real patriotism 
demands that Caesar be given an opportunity to confirm and extend 
his conquests. 

It is plain (18; 26; 29; 40; 44) that some of Cicero’s hearers 
doubted the sincerity of this argument; they believed that there was 
a personal reason (29; 40) behind his support of Caesar and they 
seem to have made some unpleasant insinuations about “the very 
high ground” (44) that the speaker was trying to take on this Gallic 
question. Whatever we may think about the sincerity of his argu- 
ment, its truth? is unassailable, as the subsequent history of the Gallic 
war shows, and I am inclined to think that the better one knows 
Cicero the less will he doubt the honesty of certain other points in his 
reasoning which at first sight appear even more vulnerable. For 
example, he argues (29) that if Caesar were to follow his inclinations, 
he would, of course, prefer to return to his family and to his grateful 


1 De prov. cons. 25-27; cf. Caes. B.G. ii. 35. 4; iii. 7. 1; Dio xxxix. 5.1; Plut. 
Caes. xxi. 1. 

2 De prov. cons. 28; Fam. i. 7. 10. 

3 Cf. Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, pp. 253-55. 
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country rather than to stay on fighting in that strange, foreign land. 
Is not this just what one might expect from the man who viewed his 
own governorship of Cilicia as a second exile! rather than as an 
opportunity to contribute something to the solution of the difficult 
problem of Roman provincial administration? If he realized how 
great a power Caesar was building up for his own ends in Gaul, the 
danger seemed to him counterbalanced by a conviction that vastly 
more appealing to an ambitious man would be the friendly overtures 
of the Senate. 


I know that you, O conscript fathers, have voted many distinguished 
honors to C. Caesar—honors that are, indeed, almost unprecedented. If 
you did this because of his deserts, you were grateful, but, if you did it also 
to bind him very closely to your order, you were wise—even divinely inspired. 
For this order has never encompassed with its own peculiar honors and 
benefits any man who believed any distinction preferable to that which he 
had obtained through you. No man has ever had the opportunity to be a 
leader here who still preferred to be popularis (38; cf. 39). 


That the novus homo argued falsely in this case proves not that 
he argued insincerely? but that he failed to realize how utterly 
different from his own were the temper and ambitions of Julius 
Caesar. 

The chief supporter of the belief that this speech is the taduvwdia 
of Ait. iv. 5. 1 is Theodor Mommsen. His reason is that, as he 
asserts, it forms such a contrast to the orations for Sestius and against 
Vatinius, and to that on the opinion of the Etruscan soothsayers® 
“in which the aristocratic régime is glorified to the best of Cicero’s 
ability and Caesar in particular is treated in such a cavalier tone.”’ 
I have already tried to show that in these speeches Cicero, far from 
treating Caesar in a cavalier tone, almost meticulously avoids giving 
offense to him; that this is especially true in the Interrogatio in 
Vatinium, about whose genuineness and whose date, at least a month 
before the conference at Luca, there is no question. 


1 See the letters written during his consulship, passim. 

2 Naturally one feels suspicious about those friendly glances which Cicero hints 
(38-40) that Caesar is casting toward the curia; but the possibility that the orator is 
not merely talking for effect here finds confirmation in Fam. i. 9. 14. 


3 Mommsen (loc. cit.) places this oration in April, 56 B.c., and the one on the 
consular provinces in May; cf. p. 208, n. 1. 
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As for Mommsen’s other point, “the glorification of the aristo- 
cratic régime,”’ it is true that the foundation argument in the defense 
of Sestius is that, in his whole career, this tribune of the people has 
been distinguished incredibili amore in bonos; that, in particular, his 
tribuneship had been one continuous battle with Piso and Gabinius, 
whose whole consulship was an assault of the improbi on the boni, of 
lawlessness on constitutional government, of violence on order. In 
the famous passage (96-132) where Cicero defines optimates and 
populares he says that the latter term had grown to have only a bad 
meaning; that to the contiones (106 ff.) came only the lowest classes, 
for hire; that the so-called popular candidates were being defeated 
at the comitia (113-14); that, in fact, the populus could no longer 
truly be called popularis (114). On the other hand, optimates was a 
very inclusive term, embracing all defenders of the constitution, in 
which the Senate was the bulwark of the state and the magistrates 
were the ministers of its authority (137); these optimates were 
innumerable, they were from every ordo and from every part of 
Italy, some of them were even Libertini (97). 

In the speech De haruspicum responso Cicero’s principles are 
unchanged, though he heartily disapproves of the current optimate 
policy; for, as we have already seen (p. 208), it is to the discords in 
the party that he attributes the desperate condition of the state.’ 

When we come to the speech on the consular provinces, do we find 
that Cicero’s attitude to the old, aristocratic régime has changed ? 
In attacking Piso and Gabinius he is attacking friends of Caesar and 
conspicuous enemies of the constitution. They had obtained their 
provinces in defiance of the authority of the Senate (3); in the follow- 
ing year (57 B.c.) the Senate had vainly tried to recall them (13), and 
finally, shortly before this speech, on May 15, 56 B.c., it had refused 


1In this connection there are three passages in the speech which should not go 
unnoticed. In two of them there is an allusion to the danger lest power fall into the 
hands of one man. In the first of these passages (s. 40) the text is so corrupt as to 
offer no basis for argument, though Klotz, who reads provinciae where certain others 
read pecuniae, thinks (Cicero’s Reden [1839], p. 3, note on passage) that the triumvirs 
and Pompey, in particular, are referred to, a position which is also approved by 
Drumann, Gesch. Roms., II, 330 (Drumann-Groebe, II?, 227 ff.). In § 54 there are no 
text difficulties, but the identity of ‘‘the one man”’ is not made plain. Again, in ss. 
60 ff. we have a closing appeal to the optimates to abandon their discords and thus 
prevent a change in the status ret publicae; but, as Klotz points'out, Cicero discreetly 
avoids any open attack on the triumvirs. 
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a supplicatio to Gabinius in the most condemnatory terms (14; cf. 
Q. Fr. ii. 6. 1). Again, the Senate had, so far, consistently honored 
Caesar’s Gallic achievements, whether willingly or under pressure,! 
and Cicero makes (25; ef. Pro Plancio 93) a great point of the fact 
that, in supporting this measure, he is really following the lead of the 
Senate. Finally, in a passage (38) already quoted (p. 211) he declares 
unmistakably his own estimate of senatorial honors as surpassing 
any that the populus can bestow. The only point at which he 
displays any hostile feeling to the optimates is at the end of the 
speech (44-46), where his anger flashes out, quite justly, at certain 
individuals, former friends of his, who charge him with inconsistency 
in his present support of Caesar’s Gallic command, while they 
themselves defend the legality of the tribuneship of Clodius,? because 
it now suits their personal interests to do so. The truth of the matter 
-is that Cicero was no less an optimate at heart than he had been for 
years, but in the last nine months the leaders of the party had shown 
themselves unworthy of their traditions and unequal to their opportu- 
nities. Pompey, too, had proved a continual source of disappoint- 
ment, with his mysterious airs and his two-faced dealing on the 
Egyptian question. No wonder that Cicero had come to feel the 
irresistible attraction of the one man who seemed really able to accom- 
plish something and who was doing it, now at least, to the honor of 
his country; it might well seem to him worth while for the Senate 
to run some risk on the chance of winning over such an ally (38-39). 

If the speech on the consular provinces is not the radwwoia of 
56 B.c., have we any clue as to the identity of the document ? 

In the absence of positive proof, my own conviction is that the 
“recantation”? was a communication to Pompey, or to Caesar 
directly, giving assurance that Cicero would withdraw his opposition 


1 Fam. i. 7.10; Pro Balbo 61; Plut. Caes. xxi. 


2 For example, Cato and his anxiety about the Cyprian matter must have been in 
Cicero’s mind; see Dio xxxix. 22. 

3 We have seen (p. 208) that this was the burden of a large part of the Oratio 
de haruspicum responso; it also appears constantly in the letters of the period, 
beginning with the first one written after Cicero’s return from exile. For the same 
idea two years later, see Fam. i. 9. 13-14 and 17. 5 


4 This appears repeatedly in the letters to Lentulus from the beginning of the year 
56 B.c. 


5 Cf. Boissier, op. cit., pp. 255-56. 6 Cf. Trollope, The Life of Cicero, II, 33. 
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to Caesar and, in particular, would not pursue further the question 
of the Campanian land law. My reasons are as follows: On this 
question Cicero’s attitude had been one of conspicuous opposition 
to Caesar! and of equally conspicuous support of the optimate policy. 
On April 5, 56 B.c., he had proposed, and the Senate had voted, a 
discussion of Caesar’s Campanian land law for May 15 (Fam. i. 9. 
8-9). To retreat from a position so positively and so publicly taken 
would indeed be humiliating (subturpiculum). Yet this is just what 
Cicero did when he absented himself (Q. Fr. ii. 6) from the Senate on 
the day set for the discussion. What had happened since April 5 
to make him change his position? Let us hear his own account 
of the matter in the famous letter to Lentulus, written some two 
years later. 


After I had made this proposal [i.e., for a discussion of the Campanian 
land law on May 15] there was great excitement not only on the part of those 
from whom it was natural but also on the part of those from whom I had never 
imagined such a thing. For after the senate had passed this decree on my 
motion Pompey, without having given me any idea that he was offended, 
left for Sardinia and Africa [cf. Q. Fr. ii. 5. 3] and in the course of his journey 
came to Caesar at Luca. There Caesar uttered many complaints concerning 


my motion, inasmuch as he had also seen Crassus at Ravenna and had been 
roused against me by him. That Pompey was thoroughly vexed at my 
proposal was well known, as I learned from my brother in particular, after 
having heard it from others. When, a few days after his departure from 
Luca, Pompey met my brother in Sardinia, he said, “‘ You are the very man 
I want to see; nothing could have happened more opportunely than this 
meeting: if you don’t look after your brother, Marcus, you will have to pay 
what you solemnly promised me on his behalf.” Well, to make a long story 
short, he complained bitterly; he recounted his own services; he recalled 
what he had very often said to my brother about the ‘“‘acts” of Caesar and 
what Quintus had promised him concerning me and he called my brother to 
witness that everything which he had done concerning my recall he had done 
with Caesar’s consent; by way of recommending to me Caesar’s interests 
and position he asked that I should not assail them, even if I would not or 
could not defend them. When my brother had informed me of these things 
and when, in spite of this fact, Pompey had sent Vibullius to me with orders 
that I leave the Campanian question alone until his return, I gathered myself 


1 Two years later Cicero writes (Fam. i. 9. 8) of his attack on this law ‘‘num potui 
magis in arcem illius causae (i.e., causae triumvirorum) invadere aut magis oblivisci 
temporum meorum, meminisse actionum?”’ Cf. inter alia, Drumann-Groebe, op. cit., 
III? (1906), 191-92; Heitland, op. cit., III, 1068 ff., 1115. 
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together and took counsel with the state! itself, as it were, that it might allow 
me, who had suffered and wrought so much in its behalf, to discharge the 
duty! entailed by gratitude to benefactors and by my brother’s pledge and 
that it permit me whom it had always found to be a good citizen to be a good 
man [Fam. i. 9. 8-10]. 


Such, I believe, were the circumstances under which the tadivwoia 
was composed, in response to the entreaties of Quintus and the orders 
of Pompey that Cicero withdraw his opposition to Caesar and take 
no action on the Campanian question until Pompey’s return.2 The 
letter of assurance had to be written quickly “ Urgebar ab eo ad quem 
misi” (Att. iv. 5. 1)—for probably the messages from Pompey, 
certainly those from Quintus in Sardinia, did not reach Cicero long 
before the Ides of May. He therefore dispatched his “recantation” 
hastily, without taking time to submit it to Atticus. With the 
general policy of his change of purpose he had reason to know that 
the prudent Atticus would agree; but Cicero was not sorry to avoid 
showing to his friend the exact words of his raduvwdia subturpicula. 


Vassar COLLEGE 


1Cf. Fam. i. 9. 12; Pro Plancio 91. 


2 This seems to be essentially the view of Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., p. 58), who 
also point out that the phraseology of the letter to Atticus (iv. 5. 1-2) indicates that the 
modwwdia was a private communication rather than a speech. 





VERSUS TETRACOLOS 


By SamvgEt E. Bassett 


Two ancient writers on metric call attention to the epic verse 
which is made up of four words: Marius Plotius, p. 505, ll. 15 ff., 
[Keil] (the passage forms a sort of appendix to the detailed discus- 
sion of the schemata): 

Huius metri, id est heroici, virtutes sunt tres: si dovvderos versus fuerit, 
id est sine conjunctione . ... ; si fuerit tetracolos, id est quattuor verbis 


vel quibuslibet partibus orationis fuerit divisus, cuius virtutis exemplum 
latinum melius lectum est quam graecum, 


saltantis satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus [Verg. Ecl. v. 73], 


graecum sic, 
aidéouar Barra roAvypicowo Muxyvys (cf. A 46), 


sed zroAv fecit illum quasi pentacolon, nam zoAvxpvcos compositum nomen 
est; si rhopalius fuerit, qui... . fowadov . . . . imitatur, etc. 


Marius Victorinus, p. 72, 1 ff. [Keil]: 


Insignes autem in metris sunt aut dactylici, id est cum quinque dactyli 
ultimo spondeo clauduntur, . . . . aut spondiazontes, . . . . aut in mono- 
syllabum desinentes, ... . aut quattuor orationis partibus decurrentes, ut 

cornua velatarum obvertimus antemnarum [Verg. Aen. iii. 549], 
aut dovvdero: et da wévre, ut 


formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin [Verg. Ecl. ii. 1]. 


Modern scholars have made special studies of the schemata and 
the spondiazontes; the versus in monosyllabum desinentes and the 
poradov are recognized as worthy of attention in the handbooks on 
metric, and even the dcivderos has received passing mention.! But 
the tetracolos, or verse composed of four words, seems to have been 
entirely neglected. It is the purpose of this paper to make amends 
for this neglect by a study of the tetracoloi of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and a brief statistical comparison of these with similar verses in 
the later Greek epic. 


1 Christ, Metrik? (1879), p. 179, who, strangely enough, cites Marius Victorinus 
as holding the dcbvéerot to be vitiost (cf. Marius Victorinus, p. 71, l. 33 [Keil]). 
[CLAssIcaAL PHILoLoey XIV, July,1919] 216 
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Verses which contain but four words are by no means so rare 
in the Homeric poems as Plotius seems to imply, for the natural 
inference from “exemplum latinum melius lectum est quam grae- 
cum” is that the Greek tetracolos is found at least no more fre- 
quently than its Latin equivalent, which is called “noteworthy” 
(insignis) by Victorinus and classed as a curiosity along with the 
poradov by Plotius. Certainly in Latin, at least in Vergil, the 
tetracolos is rare, occurring but four times in the Aeneid (iii. 549; 
iv. 542; vii. 410; viii. 158). But in the Homeric poems it is quite 
otherwise: 431 verses contain no more than four words each (Iliad, 
262 verses; Odyssey, 169 verses);! not one of the 48 books of 
the two poems is lacking in at least one example, while B contains 
25 cases and VY 19 cases. Surely a verse which occurs on the aver- 
age nearly four times in every 250 verses, or about once in every 
two pages, cannot be called a curiosity, but should be regarded as 
a type, and deserves to be studied along with the other character- 
istic features of Homeric poetry which mark it as a separate literary 
genre. 


1Tliad: A 75, 87, 122, 189, 322, 499, 608; B 92, 113, 173, 264, 277, 288, 290, 
306, 335, 403, 442, 514, 518, 541, 543, 551, 566, 624, 689, 693, 705, 706, 746, 818, 
847; T'112, 122, 250, 331, 345; A 6, 33, 45, 87, 177, 228, 285, 358, 394, 402, 414, 448, 
464, 511; E6, 149, 180, 415, 444, 468, 491, 526, 534, 560, 577, 649, 716, 754, 763, 
779, 782, 785, 909; Z 3, 74, 204, 236, 299, 358, 395, 508, 527; H 15, 59, 166, 315, 
404, 422, 453; © 4, 42, 62, 93, 120, 187, 197, 232, 241, 264, 288, 372, 527; I 10, 20, 
51, 308, 557, 582, 624, 665, 711; K 144, 315, 547; A 18, 31, 46, 250, 279, 372, 
427, 576, 694, 695, 713; M 109, 117, 128, 134, 249, 354, 379; N 24, 43, 113, 
189, 203, 258, 393, 563, 635, 782, 798; = 54, 59, 355, 369, 473, 479; O 25, 77, 210, 
265, 303, 378, 446, 609, 640, 678; II 125, 126, 132, 134, 174, 269, 320, 486, 496, 525, 
533, 711, 797, 865; P 69, 199, 214, 259, 320, 337, 341, 369, 374, 467, 485, 675, 741, 
748; 2 123, 212, 260, 276, 289, 301, 315, 355, 370, 399, 418, 471, 592; T 75, 116, 
123, 168, 193, 234, 269, 370; T 12, 63, 71, 85, 88, 175, 180, 212, 222, 258, 263, 295, 
323, 442, 465; 28, 140, 170, 204, 278, 355, 363, 433, 469, 477, 480, 499; X 72, 132, 
148, 221, 223, 413, 415; YW 39, 98, 113, 124, 129, 221, 239, 264, 489, 505, 576, 584, 
628, 678,.701, 747, 788, 804, 878; 2 395, 451, 567, 796, 798—262 verses. 

Odyssey: a 38, 134, 329, 429; 6 83, 149, 175, 189, 347, 400, 431; y 6, 59, 181, 
206, 364, 465; 6 23, 122, 217, 234, 336, 442, 568, 631, 797, 800; € 203; ¢ 5, 14, 17, 
22, 70, 146, 213, 222, 267; 7 8, 58, 93, 128, 146, 170, 241; 6 8, 9, 122, 191, 263, 288, 
297, 327, 369, 464; «¢ 101, 185, 503, 504, 510, 528; « 88, 106, 137, 199, 215, 331, 401, 456, 
488, 492, 504, 530, 555, 565; A 16, 60, 85, 92, 166, 212, 283, 314, 349, 386, 405, 446, 
473, 557, 594, 617; » 10, 100, 267, 269, 274, 453; v 87, 98, 166, 350, 373, 375; & 15, 
311, 486; 0 41, 52, 240, 244, 314, 399, 406, 414; + 167, 329, 426, 435, 455; p 34, 127, 
220, 361, 377, 486, 562, 581, 588; 0 159, 176, 245, 285, 294, 415; 7 187, 375, 434, 517, 
546; v 94, 148, 323, 370, 388; 2, 14, 37, 71, 85, 137, 158, 164, 321; x 164, 235, 
339, 441; y 134, 323; w 119, 198, 240, 305, 350, 355, 378, 457, 531, 542—169 verses. 
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Three reasons may be given to explain the use of the long-word 
verse! in the Homeric poems. The first two are the same as those 
which are given to justify the absence of a word-end in the third 
foot in 335 verses? of Homer, i.e., the presence of @ compound 
word or a proper name within the verse. Although Plotius 
might have found a tetracolos free from compound words in 
the first books of both Homeric poems (A 322; a 429), yet he is 
correct to a certain extent in implying a connection between the 
composite word and the long-word verse, for 314 verses, or nearly 
three-fourths, contain a compound word. Hardly less numerous 
are the verses in which a proper name is found (280, or nearly two- 
thirds). It is perhaps for this reason that the tetracoloi are slightly 
more common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey (Iliad, 1 to 60; Odys- 
sey, 1 to 72). In the Aeneid, too, three of the four examples con- 
tain a long proper name: Laomedonteae (iv. 542), Acrisioneis (vii. 
410), Laomedontiaden (viii. 158). But neither of these reasons 
suffices to explain the Homeric poet’s fondness for an occasional 
use of the verse filled with sesquipedalia verba. The real explana- 
tion must await a somewhat more minute examination of the verses 
in question. 

The unusual length of the words in the tetracolos* naturally 
leads to many metrical peculiarities. No word ends within the 
third foot in 32 verses, or 7 per cent, as against slightly more than 
1 per cent for all the verses of both poems. Likewise the spondia- 


1 Verses which contain only three words (B 706, A 427, O 678, x 137) are classed 
with the tetracoloi in this paper. 

? A. Engelbracht, Die Caesuren des homerischen Hexameters, in Serta Harteliana 
(1896), 299, Anm. 2, who adds to the list given by Lehrs, Aristarchus? (1865), pp. 
394-403. 

*Spitzner, De Versu Heroico (1816), pp. 6 ff. 


«The average number of words in the Homeric verse appears to be slightly more 
than seven, judging by samples taken at random: A, 1-330, seven and one-half 
words per verse: 7, 1-330, seven and one-fifth words per verse. The fewest number 
of words in a verse is three, the largest is fourteen. In Class. Phil., XII (1917), 100, I 
stated that I had not noticed a verse which contained more than thirteen words. Since 
then Mr. A. Shewan has kindly called my attention to p 466 and 0110, both of which 
contain fourteen words. Mr. Shewan also sends me a versus dicolos written by Mr. 
Drewitt some years ago, 


(etd\ero 8’ eyxos) 
Tarpoxacvyvnro.o duwKarexoolrnxy. 
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zontes contribute only about 5 per cent of all the verses, but nearly 
15 per cent of the tetracoloi. This is a natural result of the principle 
that the last two feet of a spondaic verse have a tendency toward 
being composed of a single word, which holds true of nearly one- 
half of the tetracoloi. The hephthemimeral clausula consists of a 
single word 27 times, or 6 per cent, as against less than 2 per cent! 
in the entire poems. Still longer words are found twice at the 
end of the verse (VW 264; O 678). 

The tetracolos also exhibits the syntactical peculiarities which 
are to be expected. Particles, so common in Homer, are entirely 
absent. Conjunctions and other conjunctive words are extremely 
rare (12 cases: d\AG, N 43; 2 473; drap, A 448=0 62; abrap, o 244; 
kat, V 264; 6 510; pndé, T 465; obvexa, N 113; w 426; elws, 5 800; 
érrorépwhev, & 59). The epithet dotvdero. may therefore be 
applied to the tetracoloi with almost as much fairness as to the 
“versus 61a mévre,”’ mentioned by Victorinus in the passage quoted 
above. This is confirmed by evidence from the punctuation. No 
period is found within the tetracolos in Homer, and a colon only 
twice (A 448=0 62, xadkeoOwpjkwy* arap domides dudaddecoa). 
This is natural, for particles and other short words are common at 
the beginning of a sentence. With rare exceptions (B 442; A 694, 
713, in addition to the verses containing conjunctive words, men- 
tioned above), the tetracolos does not stand at the beginning of a 
clause containing a finite verb, except at the beginning of a speech 
(see below, p. 223). The comma occurs more frequently: in about 
30 per cent of the tetracoloi there is a pause in sense within the 
verse sufficient to justify its use, but this use of the punctuation 
is largely “epexegetical” (epexegeseos causa, Friedlander, Nicanor, 
Tlepi Driyurs [1850], pp. 94-98), and does not disturb the essential 
unity of the verse. 

There is likewise a tendency toward syntactical isolation as well 
as toward syntactical unity, in other words, not only an aversion 
to a decided pause within the verse itself but a fondness for a pause 
immediately before and after it. Punctuation occurs at the close 


1So far as they have been counted: Bekker, Hom. Blat., I, 148; cf. K. Witte 
in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 2227. 
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of the preceding verse in more than 60 per cent of the cases, and 
at the end of the tetracolos in 90 per cent.! 

So far the tetracolos has behaved under inspection according 
to expectations and has shown no noteworthy qualities, except in 
so far as it contains an unusually small number of words which 
are generally long, create some metrical peculiarities, exclude short 
particles and conjunctions almost entirely, and hence tend to iso- 
late it more or less and throw it upon its own resources, making 
it independent and united within itself. A more searching examina- 
tion will reveal the extent and nature of this unity and independence, 
and bring to light some principles of Homeric style which have not 
been sufficiently recognized. 

The basis of our study of the tetracolos is naturally the degree 
of independence and unity which it exhibits. This twofold principle 
of division interferes somewhat with a strictly logical classification, 
for some verses which contain a complete unit of thought are not 
entirely independent, yet on the whole there is no great overlapping. 
The verses fall into three groups, according as the enjambement, 
or interlocking of thought, is complete, partial, or virtually lacking.? 


Group I (complete enjambement): In 126 verses, or 29 per cent, 
we find a complete lack of independence. The thought is ‘drawn 
out from one verse to the other,” to use the familiar phrase of Mil- 
ton, so that there is likewise no unity in the tetracolos itself. The 
verses in this group display no noticeable difference from those of 


1In about one-half of the remaining 10 per cent there is a slight pause in the 
thought at the end of the tetracolos, although this pause is not sufficient to be marked 
by punctuation. 


?That Homer avoids enjambement has been noticed, especially by Professor 
Seymour (Homeric Language and Verse [1889], p. 9; Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, III [1892], 95 ff.), but little attempt has been made to study this feature 
quantitatively. (See, however, Ludwich in Roussbach-Westphal, Theorie der musis- 
chen Ktinste, III, 2, 64, where the comparative frequency of punctuation at the end 
of certain portions of the Homeric poems and of later epic poetry is given.) The 
difference between Homer and the later epic poets with respect to enjambement finds 
a parallel in the history of the heroic couplet in English poetry, Chaucer and Pope 
for example showing a marked contrast in the use of ‘‘run-on”’ lines (Schipper, History 
of English Versification [1910], pp. 215, 218). But the parallel is not complete, for 
here the earlier poet, while differing from Homer in his treatment of the end of the 
verse, resembles him in the variety of the pauses within the verse (Schipper, op. 
cit., pp. 213 f.); and the poetry of Pope, notwithstanding the regular pause in sense 
at the end of the couplet, is far more like post-Homeric versification by reason of 
its regularity and studied meter. 
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any narrative hexameter poem, except in the ponderousness of the 
words. For want of a better name we may call such verses narra- 
tive tetracoloi. Most of them (109 verses) contain the main verb 
of the sentence of which the tetracolos forms a part. Here the 
statistics reveal an interesting fact: in 93 of these verses, or 85 
per cent, the sentence begins either at the beginning of the preced- 
ing verse, thus expressing the thought in a distich (44 cases), or 
else at the bucolic dieresis, making the sentence an octameter (49 
cases). This indicates a similarity between the bucolic dieresis 
and the end of the verse, and thus supports with a morsel of new 
evidence the theory of the origin of the hexameter from the union 
of tetrameter and dimeter.!. Examples of these two types of tetra- 
coloi are: 


(Distich) B 289 f.; 















ds Te yap 7) maides veapot ynpai Te yuvaixes 
dAAHAOLoW Gdvpovrat oixdvde veer Bar.” 
(Octameter) A 188 f.: 
év 8€ of Hrop 
ornbecow Aaciowr didviixa peppnpter,® 

















The sentence begins at the triemimeral caesura four times (B 818, 
2 592, a 134, v 370); at the penthemimeral five times (E 526, H 453, 
279; N 203; 7 517); at the third trochaic caesura five times 
(O 640, II 320, P 369, T 323, YW 98), and at the hephthemimeral once 
(A 250). The remaining verses of this group offer nothing of 
interest. 

Group II (partial enjambement): This comparatively small 
group (67 verses, or 16 per cent) resembles Group I in that the tetra- 
colos forms an integral part of the sentence; that is to say, if it be 





1 This theory has been proposetl most recently and with the strongest arguments 
by Witte, Glotta, III, 148; see also von Leutsch, Philologus, XII (1857), 25 ff. 


2 Also A 608; B92, 306; A45; E560; Z74, 204; H 59; 110; A695; M 109; 
N 782; O 210, 303; P 320, 741; = 289, 301, 355; T 168; ® 140, 170, 480; WV 39; 
B 189, 431; 6 122, 234, 568, 631; » 128; «503; «555; A212; » 373; 0314, 399; 
p 486, 588; 0 415; v 323; y 134; w 350. 


3 Also A 87; E 6, 763; Z 358, 527; M 249; Z 54, 369; O 608; II 125, 525; 
P 341; = 212, 315; T 234, 269; T 12, 63, 258, 442; @ 499; X 148, 223; W 129, 238, 
505, 628, 788; 2395, 567, 798; @ 122, 263, 297; 4 185; « 88, 215, 331, 530; A 16, 
349; » 87, 350; £15; p34; o 176; @71; w 355. 
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omitted the thought of the sentence is not sufficiently complete. 
But, as in the following group of verses, there is unity of thought 
within the tetracolos itself. It is therefore transitional between 
Group I and Group II and may be called the intermediate group. 
Here the tetracolos stands as the subject, object, or oblique case 
modifier of the verb, which regularly precedes.!. Two-thirds of the 
verses owe their unity to the presence of an infinitive, which with 
its modifiers is used as apparent subject, object, etc., of the verb 
in the preceding verse, e.g., 

Apparent subject— 

145f.: ds dpa ot ppoveovre Sodcaaro Képduov elvar 

Nocerba éréecow droorada pertxiow, 


also II 797, P 337, u 453, o 240, v 94, x 339, w 240. 
Object— 


, oa ‘ , « 4 7 , 
B112f.: oyxérduos, Os mpiv pév por bréoxero Kal Karévevoev 
"Tuov éxrépoavr’ évreixeov drrovéer Oat, 


also B 277, 288; A 33; E 716; 6 197, 288, 527; I 20; N 189; II 496, 
533; P 69, 675; T 85, 88, 175, 212, 263, 333; & 278, 469, 477; Y 804; 
B 83; £ 222; X 314; w 269, 274; o 158. 
Oblique case modifier (=clause of purpose, etc.)— 
n 91 ff.: xpvoaor 8 ExdrepOe Kai dpyvpeot ives Hoav 
ovs "“Hopaoros érevéer iduinor mparideoow 
Sapa prracceuevar peyadrynropos *"AAxwvdot0, 


also A 511, N 635, V 489, y 206, uw 10, w 457. The unity of the 
verse of this type is indicated by the fact that there is only a single 
case? in which the subject of the verb which introduces the infini- 
tive is included in the tetracolos: 


x 234 f.: Odp’ eidys, olds ror év dvdpdor Suopevéerow 
Mévrup *AAkyudns evepyerias darorivearv. 


It is to be noticed that there is always a pause (period, 28 times; 
colon, 6 times; comma, 11 times) at the end of the tetracolos which 
contains an infinitive. 


1 The verse follows in H 422, = 123, 6 175, € 311. 
? This verse has been counted in Group I (see p. 220). 
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The remaining verses of the intermediate group owe their unity 
to the presence, not of an infinitive, but of a noun. They resemble 
the verses of Group III in form although not in function, and will 
be discussed later." 

. Group III (complete absence of enjambement): This is by far 
the largest group, containing 238 verses (56 per cent), or more than 
the other two groups together. Here have been included 11 verses 
which, while logically belonging in this group because the thought 
of the tetracolos is completely independent, nevertheless in style 
resemble the narrative verses of Group I, viz., verses in which the 
sentence or clause contains a finite verb and both begins and ends 
with the tetracolos. These are such as may be found in any narra- 
tive poetry, and are peculiarly Homeric only in so far as the length 
of the sentence and of the verse coincide. Some of them are imper- 
ative sentences and are found at the beginning of a speech, e.g., 


A 322: epxeoOov kuoinv Tnrnddew *AxAjjos* 


also II 126; » 241; « 528; 7 546; w 531; other verses, A 713; N 113; 
= 59; 510; o 244. The remaining 227 verses, more than half of 
all the tetracoloi, owe their unity to the presence of a participle, 
adjective, or noun. We may name this the epexegetical group in 
view of the function which most of these verses perform. That 
the epexegetical or parenthetical verse was a peculiar characteristic 
of Homeric style was pointed out by Professor Seymour (Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, III [1892], 110-13), of course with 
no reference to the tetracolos, but he did not attempt to describe 
the different varieties of this type of verse. 

This group falls into three subdivisions according to the kind 
of word which determines its syntactical unity. 

a) Participle—The first tetracolos of the Odyssey offers one of 
the best examples of the parenthetical verse: 

a 37 ff.: érel mpd of eiropev tyes 

(‘Eppeiav rémpavtes évoxorov apycipdvrny,) 
par’ avrov kreivew pyre pyvdacOa dxortw. 

Here the beginner almost invariably translates the infinitives in 
vs. 39 as imperatives because the parenthetical force of vs. 38 is 

1 Pp, 225-227. 
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not readily seen by one who has not become familiar with the style 
of Homer. 

If the participial tetracolos is not strictly parenthetical it is 
epexegetical, containing an idea not essential to the burden of the 
narrative, but adding picturesque details:! 

B 263 ff.: abrév 8 xAalovra Ooas éxi vnas dbjow 

metdrynyws d&yopybev dexéoor rAnyjow, 


where the tetracolos picturesquely adds the details of the threatened 
punishment implied by xAaiovra in the previous verse. These two 
varieties of the tetracolos which is dominated by the participle are 
numerous (88 cases,? or 20 per cent of the entire number). Further 
evidence of the independence and unity of thought in the 
verses of this group is found in the fact that only four verses 
(E 491, T 180, Y 584, p 361) in which a participle dominates the con- 
struction fail to have at least a slight pause in sense at the end, and 
in only two is the syntactical construction of a word within the 
tetracolos independent of the participle, e.g., 


W 584: irmwv dyopevos yarnoxov évvoctyarov 
Gpvvht py pev Exov 7d éudv S6Aw dpya wedjoan, 


where évvociyaior is the object of duvv& in the following verse. 

b) Adjective.—Less numerous, but equally characteristic, are the 
epexegetical tetracoloi which are introduced by an adjective (24 
cases‘). While these verses show a greater variety of form than 
those just described because the adjective is inferior to the participle 
in its ability to dominate the construction of a clause, the thought 
is complete within the verse in every case. The adjective always 


1Cf. Seymour, op. cit., p. 126. 


2 B 264, 335, 689; [' 112, 122, 345; A 177, 402,414; E 444, 491, 779, 782, 785, 
909; Z 3, 508; H 404; © 232, 241, 372; I 51, 582, 711; K 547; A 46, 576; M 134; 
N 258, 393; = 355; O 77, 265, 378; Il 486, 711; P 199, 214, 374; 2 260, 471; T 75, 
193; TY 180, 295; © 204, 355, 363, 433; X 72, 221,413; W 221, 701, 878; Q 451, 
796; a 38; 8400; 6336; £14, 22, 267; » 137, 170; 08, 9, 288, 327; « 101; «199, 492, 
565; 165, 594; uw 100; 0 41; 329, 455; p 127, 361, 581; 7187; ¢ 137, 164; x 441; 
y 323; w 119. 

3 Also p 361. 


4B 403; [' 331; Z 236; H 315; © 42; A 18, 31; N 24; O 678; II 132, 134; P 748; 
= 370, 418; T 370; T 222; X 132; B 149, 175; y 364; £70; » 557; 0 406; o 294. 
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stands first, and is usually followed by some explanatory phrase. 
The following examples illustrate the different varieties of this type 
of verse: 
X 131f.: 6 8€ of cyeddv RADE "AyiAAcds 
Taos évuadiy, xopvOdixe wrodemory, 
II 131 ff.: xvnpidas pev mpOra wept kvnpyow €Onxev 
kadds, dpyupénow érurpupins dpapvias: 
Sevrepov ad Owpynxa wepi ornbecow edvvev 
moukiArov dorepoevta modwxeos Aiaxidao. 
“Hodaiorov 8 ixave Sduov @éris dpyvpdmefa 
dpbtrov dorepoevra, petamrpere’ dbavaro.ow, 
vijoos Tis Supin KikAnoKetat, & mov dxoves, 
"Oprvyins KabvmepBev, 66 rporal HeALov0, 
ov Te mepixAnPis Aiqv Tocov, GAN’ aya} per, 
evBoros eipndos, oivorAnPns modvrupos.? 


c) Noun.—Tetracoloi in which a noun determines the gram- 
matical unity are most numerous (138 verses, or 32 per cent). They 
are likewise the most typically Homeric of all. Most of them 
(116 verses) contain a proper name, and in the majority of cases 
describe relationship, especially that of son or daughter, e.g., 


B 624: vids "AyacBéveos Aityniddao dvaxros. 

Z 395: "Avdpopayn Ovydérnp peyaAnropos ‘Heriwvos.* 
Less frequently the relationship is that of wife, sister, or brother,‘ 
or of leader, comrade, or squire.6 In some verses there is no word 
of relationship, but explanatory or complimentary epithets or 
phrases. We should add that of the tetracoloi now under dis- 
cussion some (like the first example cited above) are appositional, 


1For the “deferred” adjective see H. W. Prescott (Class. Phil., VII [1912], 
35 f.), who bases his discussion upon the principle stated by Seymour (op. cit., pp. 
91 ff.) and the collections of La Roche (Wiener Studien, XIX [1897], 171 ff.). 

2 The verse composed of four adjectives becomes a mere mannerism in the Orphic 
Hymns (see below, p. 231). 

* Also B 518, 566, 624, 693, 705, 746, 847; A 228; E 149, 468; © 120; M 128; 
II 174; P 467; T 123; Y 678; w 305; Z 395; © 187; I 557, 665; 2 399; a 329, 
429; 8B 347; y 465; 5 797; ¢ 17, 213; n 58, 146; 0 464; «x 106; A 85, 283, 446; w 435; 
pe 562; o 159, 245, 285; 7375; v 148, 388; ¢ 2, 321. 

4E 415; Z 299; T 116; fT 71; « 137; B 706; A 427. 

8B 541; A 464; E 534, 577; M 379; & 512; 0 446; y 181; I 865; W 113, 
124; 6 23, 217; 7 8. 

6 A 87, 394; H 166; 6 264; A 372; P 259; 6191, 369; u 267; » 166; 0 52, 414; 
¢ 14, 37. 
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while others (like the second example) are little more than the 
Homeric equivalent of the modern “full name.” 

It is to be noted that tetracoloi which are similar in form, in 
fact the same tetracolos, may be used with different functions. 
Thus the tetracolos which owes its unity to the presence of a sub- 
stantive may be used as purely epexegetical, as deferred subject, 
as object, direct or indirect, or as a vocative at the beginning of a 
speech. The following examples will make this clear: 

Epexegetical— 

v 387 f.: 9 8 Kar’ dvrnotw Oenevn repixadrr€a didpor, 

Kovpy ‘Ixapiowo repippwv Iynveddren: 

Deferred subject— 

a 328f.: tov 8 brepwidbev ppect oivbero Oéomw doudyv 

Kovpy ‘Ixapiowo repippwv InveAdrea: 


Indirect object— 
p 561f.: “Kipo’, ala x’ éyw vyyepréa mavr’ évéroun 
Kovpy ‘Ixapiowo repippov IynveAore’y 
Vocative— 
mw 434f.: thy 8 adr’ Evpvpaxos oAvBov mds dytiov nvda: 
“xovpyn ‘Ikapiow mepipppov Invedcreu. 
The use of the tetracolos as a vocative is particularly noticeable 
because of the familiar verse: 


dioyerés Aaepriddy, roAvpuyyav’ "Odveced, 
which is found 7 times in the Iliad and 16 times in the Odyssey. 
Other vocative tetracoloi are A 285=M 354; E 180=P 485; = 479; 
II 269; » 146; w 435; o 245, 285; @ 85. 

Although the tetracoloi of the type which we have just been 
considering amount to more than one-fifth of the entire number 
there is only one in which any word except the proper name, or 
word denoting relationship, is governed syntactically by a word 
outside of the tetracolos: 


A 385f.: abrap ére Yuxas pev drecxedac’ ddAAvdis GAAy 
dyvi Tepoepovea yuvarxav OnAvrepdwv. 


Here yuvaix@v depends for its construction upon yvxds in the previ- 
ous verse. In reality, however, it is added epexegetically to pre- 
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vent the hearer from forming the idea that the interview of Odysseus 
with all the souls is at an end. 

There remains to be considered a small group (20 tetracoloi) 
in which a common noun binds together the syntactical construction, 
the tetracolos standing either in apposition to an idea in the pre- 
ceding verse, or as “deferred” subject, object, etc. In five of these 
(B 514; K 315; y 6; w 198, 378) the last part of the tetracolos is 
epexegetical of an idea in the previous verse; in the remaining 
sixteen (A 75, 499; A6; E649; H 422; 63; M117; 025; ® 28; 
5 442; » 98; & 311; p 220, 377; 7 434) the thought of the verse 
isa unit. One of these verses deserves special attention: 


8 441f.: évOa Kev aivéraros Adxos érdero: Teipe yap aivas 
puxdwy ddiorpepéwv drAoWTaTOS ddr. 


This verse (6 442) is striking in many ways. It has a multiplicity 
of vowels; o-sounds predominate; all the ictus fall on either an o 
or an w;! and there is no word-end in the third foot. Besides, the 
order of words is noteworthy. There is a complete chiasmus of 
subject and predicate, and by placing 65u7 at the end the poet holds 
the thought in suspense and thus obtains a fitting climax. That 
this order was intentional may be inferred from the comment of 
Demetrius 255 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr., III, 317), on the stock example 
of the peloupos arixos: 


éore 8¢ dary Kaxohuvia Sevoryra rod, Kal padduora. ev Td troKeipevov mpayya 
dy romvrys. domep Td ‘Opnpixdv, td [M 208] 
Tpaes 8 éppiynoav drws iov aiodov ddw 


> \ 4 ‘ > , > , aA ‘ , A > id g 
fv pav yap Kai eipwvorépus eirovta cicat Td pérpov: Tpdes 8 éppi-ynoay dws 
Sw alodov ddov- GAN’ ovr’ dv 6 A€ywv Sewds otrws Boker, ovre ddis airés. 


May we not say that in addition to the order of words in 6 442, the 
absence of a word-end in the third foot and the long words of which 
the verse is composed also contribute to devdrns, and that the 


1Cf. Diomedes, p. 499, ll. 30 ff. [Keil]: ‘“‘vocales (sc. versus) sunt qui alte pro- 
ducta elocutione sonantibus litteris universam dictionem inlustrant, ut illud Pasoni- 
anum, ; 
Eoo Oceano Hyperion fulgurat Euro, 
Arcturo plaustro Boreas bacchatur aheno, 
Hesperio zephyro Orion volvitur* [austro], 
fulva Paraetonio vaga Cynthia promit Austro.”’ 
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Homeric poet deliberately neglected the normal caesura and used 
the tetracolos occasionally for the sake of the effect ? 

The verse which we have just been considering (6.442) may serve 
to illustrate by way of summary some of the most important char- 
acteristics of the tetracolos in Homer. 

1. If the tetracolos forms a part of the normal sentence of narra- 
tive poetry it stands at the end, and frequently the sentence begins 
at the preceding bucolic dieresis (Group I). 

2. There is a strong tendency toward unity of thought in the 
tetracolos itself (Groups II and III). 

3. The tetracolos often takes the syntactical form of a substantive 
(Group IIIc). The verse under discussion is used as the “deferred” 
subject of refpe in vs. 441. 

4. The function of a majority of the tetracoloi in the Iliad and 
Odyssey is epexegetical. In the verse under discussion the burden 
of the thought, the oppressiveness of the situation, is first expressed 
in the bucolic clausula reipe yap! aivas, which is followed by the vivid 
and poetic epexegesis of the tetracolos, 

puxdwv duorpepéewv dAowraTos 6duy. 
“Tt was sorely oppressive—the ocean-nurtured seals’ most loathe- 
some odor.” 

5. The use of the verse which is filled with three or four long words 
was not accidental nor due primarily to the presence of a proper name 
or & compound word; it was used intentionally to give a pleasing 
variety by contrast with the normal verse which usually contains 
many short particles, and sometimes for the sake of the effect. 

If we now review the results of our examination of the tetracoloi 
in the Homeric poems, we find that 85 per cent of the verses take one 
or other of a few typical forms:! 


1 For convenience of reference an example of each type of verse is added: 
Type 1, A 607f.: $x éxdorw Sua weplxdrvTos dude yufes 
“Hoaoros rolncer idvipow rpanldecow, 
Type 2, @121f.: ol 8 dua wavres 
xapraNluws éxérovro xoviovres wedlovo’ 
Type 3, B 276f.: ob Of» uw wade abras dvfoe: Oupds dyhvwp 
vexeley Bacrdfas dvedelas éxtecou. 
Type 4, B 688f.: xeiro yap év vieoot woddpxns dios 'Axiddels, 
xobpns xwoyevos Baronliéos huxdpo.o, 
Type 5, ¢ 69f.: drdp ro dudes épordocovew axhvnv 
iv iy dbxucdor, dweprepln dpapviary. 
Type 6, B 565f.: roto: 8’ dy’ Edpbados rplraros xiev, loddeos dus, 
Myxtorfjos vids Tadaiovldaoc &vaxros. 
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1. Distich tetracolos............ 44 verses (10 per cent) 
2. Octameter tetracolos......... 49 verses (11 per cent) 
3. Infinitive tetracolos.......... 45 verses (10 per cent) 
4. Participle tetracolos.......... 88 verses (20 per cent) 
5. Adjective tetracolos.......... 24 verses ( 6 per cent) 
6. Proper name tetracolos....... 116 verses (27 per cent) 

Total for the six types........ 366 verses (85 per cent) 


It would be interesting to know how frequently these types occur 
elsewhere in Homer, but this must wait until an analysis of the 
relation between the sentence or clause and the verse shall have been 
made. There are indications, however, that the six verse-types just 
mentioned find frequent illustration in Homeric verses which contain 
more than four words. For example, in a we find the following cases: 
Type 1, a11, 69, 75, 153, 219, 222, 232, 443; Type 2, a 26, 33, 78, 
86, 92, 106, 123, 128, 144, 200, 210, 296, 348, 363, 393; Type 3, a 39, 
83, 385; Type 4, a 25, 73, 94, 105, 157, 183, 193, 202, 259, 324, 375, 
415; Type 5, a 49, 54, 97, 199, 278, 312, 327; Type 6, a 72 (the first 
book of the Iliad gives more examples of Type 6, i.e., vss. 69, 102, 
122, 489, 538, 556). 


It remains to compare the Iliad and Odyssey with later Greek 
epic poetry in respect to the use of the tetracolos. For the sake of 
brevity the results are given in tabular form (see p. 230f.). Table I 
gives the number of verses in each poem or author; the number of 
tetracoloi; the ratio of tetracoloi to the whole number of verses; the 
number of tetracoloi in each of the three groups which have been 
described (narrative, intermediate, epexegetical), and the percentage, 
shown in parenthesis, of all the tetracoloi in each group. Table II 
shows the number and percentage, shown in parenthesis, of tetracoloi 
which take any one of the six typical forms just described. Of course 
too much weight is not to be given to these figures,! especially in those 
poems which are comparatively short. But some generalizations 
may be made with safety. 

1. Certain kinds of hexameter-verse, e.g., the bucolic and mimetic 
idyls, in which there is much dialogue, or the Works and Days, 


1 No claim is made for more than relative accuracy in the figures for post-Homeric 
poetry; in most cases the poems have been read but once in making the collection, 
and undoubtedly some tetracoloi have escaped observation. But this only makes 
the contrast between Homer and the later epic more striking. 
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where the gnomic character of the thought frequently isolates 
single verses or groups of verses, use the long-word verse rather 
sparingly. In Hymns, however, it is used quite as frequently as in 
the true epic. 

TABLE I 








Total Number | Ratio to | Group I Group III 
Name of Poet Number | of Tetra-| Number | (Narra- (Epexegeti- 
of Verses i of Verses cal) 





Homer, Il. and Od. .. 

Homeric Hymnst 

Hesiod, Theog., Works 
and Days, Shield 


Works and Days... 
Shield 
Batrachomyomachia . . 


138(32) | 67(16) 226 (52) * 
25 (45) 5( 9) 26(46) 


26 (49) ac 8) 23 (43) 


2(15) 
2(12) 
0 


Bucolic Poets 

Theocritust 
Buc. Idyls 
Mim. Idyls 
Epic Idyls 

Aratus§ 


73 
156(78) 
49(74) 


91(68) | 14(10) 29(22) 
46 (45) 15413) 41(40) 
56(55) 3(3 43 (42) 


18(50 7(19) 11(31) 
26(76 4(12) 4(12) 
8( 6 0 126(94) 
142(62) | 29(13) 58(25) 


247(57) | 40( 9) 150(34) 
9(47) 0 

27 (66) 1( 2) 
14(58) 1( 4) 


fpeiontes Rhodius. . 
Nicander, Theriaca 
and Alezipharmica. 


Oppian, Halieutica... 
{Oppian] Cynegetica.. . 
Manetho 
Orphica 

Argonautica 

Lithica 


uintus Smyrnaeus .. 

onnus, Dionysiaca, 

Books i-xiv|| 
Musaeus 
Tryphiodorus 
Colluthus 


— et — i a et =—— — | aul aedlent anti antientl anton =—— ee —— 
ie.) 























* The twelve verses mentioned on p. 223, which exhibit no enjambement, have been 
transferred to Group I because they are narrative rather than epexegetical in function. 
The same principle has been followed in the statistics for the later poetry. 


+ The figures for the shorter Hymns (vi-xxxiv), some of which are late and show a 
similarity to the Orphic Hymns in the use of the tetracolos (see pp. 231, 233), are as follows: 
total number of verses, 412; number of tetracoloi, 16; ratio to number of verses, 1:36; 
Group I, 6(38 per cent); Group II, 1(6 per cent); Group III, 9(56 per cent). 


Kunst, De Theocriti versu heroico (Leipzig, 1886), p. 9, has been followed in the 
cunliaalon of the Idyls. 


§ Phenomena and Diosemeia. 


\{The collection of tetracoloi stopped with Book xiv because it was not thought 
necessary to read the entire poem; the first fourteen books contain approximately the 
same number ofjtetracoloi as both the Iliad and Odyssey. 


2. With the exceptions just stated, the use of the tetracolos 
steadily increases after Homer. It is about twice as frequent in 
Apollonius Rhodius as in Homer, and in Nonnus and his followers 
nearly four times as frequent. 
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3. The comparative numbers of tetracoloi in the three groups in 
the later epic show a decided change. The narrative group gains 
largely, and at the expense of the epexegetical group; the inter- 
mediate group shows only minor fluctuations. 

4. The six types of tetracoloi continue to suffice for a majority 
of the later tetracoloi, although naturally the percentage is not so 
large, but the popularity of some of the types varies considerably. 


TABLE II 








Number 
Number Type 1 Type 2 Type 4 4 Type 6 jof Tetra- 
Name of Poet of Tetra- (Distich) (Octam- i (Parti- j (Proper | coloi in 
i eter) i ciple) Name) | the Six 
Types 


88(20) 116(26) | 366(85) 





44(10) | 49(11) 


ee 


= ow bang 
Apollonius Rhodius. . 
Nicander 13(20) 14(21) 


Oppian Halieut 23(17) 30(22) 
[Oppian] Cyn........ 16(16) 12(12) 
M h 10(10) 11(11) 


an AAA 
- corr 
paar 

Kareoo 

oer 


39(59) 


85(63) 
71(70) 
47 (47) 


18(50) 
22(65) 
109(81) 
165(72) 


235 (54 


Ia OsIONKK COCOCONG 


or 
a> 


we 


14(14) 


Argonautica 4(11) 4133 


rw 


0 

1( 3) 
84(63) 

0 


| een para anit oee eal 11(82) 4(12) 


R 1( 1) 0 
.. Smyrnaeus. . 33(14) | 64(28) 
Dionysiaca, 


nan Aen 
oo Aw 


~ 


54(24) 
115(26) 5( 1) 
7(37 0 
11(27) 
6(25) 


62(14) 1018) 


Tryphiodorus 618) 
Colluthus 7 


os 
KOOCO KFONKF OC 
mMooo woow ooo 
- oa" 
to NI 
Sw S& 


0 
1( 4) 


~ 
~ 
~ 
a 
~ 





























* One tetracolos (7 137) was overlooked when this article was written. The whole number 
should be 432. 


Apollonius and Quintus are decidedly partial to the octameter; the 
Nonnians and Quintus are almost equally fond of the participial type, 
which, except in Aratus and Apollonius, is generally well represented; 
in the Orphic Hymns more than half of the tetracoloi are of the adjec- 
tive type. On the other hand the proper name type, which leads the 
others in Homer, shows a decline in popularity beginning with 
Hesiodic poetry, and with the beginning of the Alexandrian period 
becomes practically negligible. The infinitive type is not represented 
by a single verse in the Hesiodic poetry or in the first fourteen books 
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of Nonnus; more tetracoloi of this type are found in Homer than in 
all the later epic which was examined in making up the tables. Other 
features of the individual use of the tetracoloi by later poets will be 
noted below. 

REMARKS ON TABLE II 


1. The fondness of the epic poets generally for the octameter type is due 
to the prevailing tendency to make a decided pause in the thought at the 
bucolic dieresis. This is indicated in many ways: (1) in Hesiodic poetry 
the pause at the bucolic dieresis is less frequent than in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and likewise the percentage of octameters is small. (2) In the bucolic poets 
tetracoloi are rarely found in the bucolic and mimetic idyls, and in the epic 
idyls the bucolic pause is avoided to a considerable extent; hence the distich 
is more frequent than the octameter. The same is true of Aratus (and 
Maximus), who alone of Alexandrian poets make a pause in the thought at 
the bucolic dieresis less frequently than the Homeric poet.! (3) Nonnus, 
whose fondness for the third trochaic pause is well known, uses the narrative 
tetracolos 69 times in a sentence which begins at the feminine caesura of the 
preceding verse, a greater number than of any other of the typical tetracoloi 
in his poetry, and more than half of all the verses of this kind in the epic 
poetry which we have studied. This is a striking indication of the bearing 
of the pause in the thought upon the types of tetracoloi, and, conversely, of 
the importance of the study of the tetracoloi if we are to understand the 
relation of the thought to the metrical pauses. 

2. Rarely does the sentence containing a narrative tetracolos begin at the 
preceding hephthemimeral pause. There is a single instance in Homer 
(A 250), none in Hesiod, Batrachomyomachia, Callimachus, Maximus, 
Oppian, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Colluthus, and: Musaeus, and only 
eleven instances in the 75,000 lines of poetry which we have examined 
({[Theoe.] xxv. 208; Ap. Rhod. iii. 758; iv. 705; Nicander Ther. 289, 742, 
780; Manetho, y 134; Orph. Argon. 533, 1312; Lith. 239; Tryph. 10). 
This has an important bearing on the relation of the hephthemimeral pause 
to the bucolic dieresis, which cannot be overlooked in discussing the general 
question of caesura. 

3. Both the triemimeral pause and the pause after the first trochee are 
preferred to the hephthemimeral for the beginning of the sentence containing 
a narrative tetracolos; other pauses are very rarely used in this way: (a) 
triemimeral (28 cases): Hesiod Works 386; Aratus 734, 1136; Ap. Rhod. 
i. 555, 1134; ii. 878; iii. 1019; iv. 1257, 13871, 1688; Oppian Halieut. ii. 483; 
iii, 25, 226; iv. 682; [Oppian] Cyn. iv. 329; Manetho, o 428; Orph. Argon. 
1304; Quint. Smyrn. i. 544; ii. 483; iv. 149, 382; viii. 12; Nonnus ii. 256, 
368, 429; xi, 158, 399; xiii. 308; (b) dieresis after the first foot (13 cases): 


1Cf. Trans. Amer. Phil. Asso., XXXVI (1905), 111. 
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Aratus 333; ii. 996; iv. 1000, 1605; Maximus 51, 318; Nicander Aleziph. 
606; Orph. Lith. 585; Quint. Smyrn. v. 176; xii. 475; xiii. 381; Nonnus 
i. 360; (c) after the first trochee: Ap. Rhod. i. 959; Quint. Smyrn. vi. 123; 
x. 303; (d) in the middle of the fifth foot: Manetho, e 24; (e) after the fifth 
trochee: [Theoc.] xxi. 5. 

The following scheme shows the comparative frequency with which the 
sentence containing the narrative tetracolos begins after the various pauses 
of the preceding verse: 


(a) in Homer: 
At 4 5 5 oy 49 18 


any ~~—a~ we m~a~awarywmarwrwar wm HA 


(6) in post-Homeric epic poetry: 
276 21328 44 126 11 2919 1 102 


Am ~AW~ATA~ ~ “A ~A “AY WAwWAY~ aAavrwr= 


4. The tetracolos consisting of four adjectives deserves special attention. 
It is found once in Homer (O 406), Hesiod (Theog. 925), Batr. (295); twice 
in the Hom. Hymns (viii. 2; xix. 37); the Alexandrians avoid it entirely. 
It occurs more frequently in [Oppian] Cyn. (ii. 102, 103, 104, 177, 178, 423, 
607; iv. 235) and in Manetho (8 58, 283, 307, 563, e 199), and finally is the 
most common type of verse in the Orphic Hymns, being found 57 times, 
or once in every 20 verses. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


1Of which 69 are in Nonnus Dionysiaca i-xiv. 





THE COINCIDENCE OF ACCENT AND ICTUS IN 
PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 


By E. H. Sturtevant 


That the Roman poets, and especially the early dramatists, tried 
to construct their lines so that accent and ictus would fall upon the 
same syllable has been the opinion of a long line of distinguished 
scholars.!| Others, however, have maintained that such harmony 
as we observe in Latin poetry results solely from the nature of Latin 
accentuation and the rhythm of ancient verse. In the first place the 
Latin accent usually rests on a long syllable or, less often, on a short 
syllable followed by another short, and ancient verse forms place the 
ictus on a long syllable or, in some cases, on a short syllable before 
another short; hence the two tend to coincide. In the second place 
it is argued that the kinds of caesura preferred by the Roman poets 
favor harmony of accent and ictus. 

To consider the second argument first, there is undoubtedly a 
connection between the position of word-ends in the verse and 
harmony or clash of accent and ictus. Shall we then assume that 
the Roman poets for an unknown reason departed from their Greek 
models in the employment of caesura and consequently produced 
harmony of accent and ictus, or shall we suppose that they tried to 
secure harmony of accent and ictus and consequently departed from 
the traditional treatment of caesura? To me the second alternative 
seems the more satisfactory. At any rate we are under no obligation 

1 For a history of the discussion up to 1870, see Corssen, Aussprache Vokalismus 
und Betonung d. lat. Sprache, II?, 949 ff. Since that date the doctrine has been sup- 
ported by Humphreys (although unwillingly), Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., VII, 107-45; 
IX, 39-58; Lindsay, Jour. of Phil., XX, 135-58; The Captivi of Plautus, pp. 257-374; 
Skutsch, Plautinisches und Romanisches, pp. 136, 153-56; Satura Viadrina, pp. 122- 
44 =Kleine Schriften, pp. 92-113; Ahlberg, Studia de Accentu Latino, De Proceleus- 
maticis Iamborum Trochaeorumque Antiquae Scaenicae Poesis Latinae, De Correptione 
Iambica Plautina. The other side of the debate has been taken by W. Meyer, Abhand- 
lungen der k. bayerischen Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, XVII, 1-120, and Lucian Miller, 
De Re Metrica Poetarum Latinorum?, pp. 233-40. For the theory that Latin accent 
was a matter of pitch, see especially Vendryes, Recherches sur l'histoire et les effets de 
Vintensité initiale en latin, p. 74 and references. Bennett’s theory of the ictus was 
propounded in the Amer. Jour. Phil., XIX, 361-83. 
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to accept the first hypothesis. I shall therefore in this paper dis- 
regard all questions of caesura on the ground that the reasons why 
certain types of caesura were preferred are quite unknown, and that 
caesura is at least as likely to have resulted from as to have caused 
the position of the accented syllable in the verse. 

It is my present purpose to test, as far as Plautus and Terence 
are concerned, the dogma that the harmony of accent and ictus in 
Latin poetry results from the tendency of both the Latin accent and 
the ictus of classical verse to stand on long syllables or, less often, on 
the first of two short syllables. I have undertaken to measure 
statistically the tendency of iambic and trochaic verse to place the 
ictus upon the penult when long and upon the antepenult when the 
penult is short, and I have compared with this the actual usage of 
Plautus and Terence. The procedure has been as follows. A 
number of iambic and trochaic lines (about 275 verses of Plautus and 
as many of Terence) were “scanned’’ thus: 


Then all possible combinations of a long syllable and a following 
syllable of any quantity were picked out and the incidence of the 
ictus was recorded. In the foregoing line the group ~ = occurs with 
ictus on the ultima six times and with ictus on the penult five times. 
In the lines of Plautus which were studied the syllable group — = 
occurs with the ictus on the ultima 922 times and with the ictus on 
the penult 1,249 times; that is, the ictus falls upon the penult in 58 
per cent of the occurrences. The structure of Plautine iambics and 
trochaics therefore tends to place the ictus upon the penult of the 
syllable group — = 58 per cent of the time. 

For the second term of the comparison I have recorded the 
incidence of the ictus upon all the dissyllabic words with long penult 
in Plautus’ Persa. In a number of occurrences such words carry no 
ictus at all (that is, in case of iambic shortening of the first syllable or 
elision of the second syllable). We need not decide at present 
whether any significance is to be attached to the use of a word without 
an ictus; it is clear that even if such words were accented in ordinary 
speech Plautine verse cannot teach us anything about their accent. 
We have therefore disregarded all words which do not have an ictus. 
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In the iambic and trochaic lines of the Persa dissyllables with long 
penult have the ictus on the ultima 148 times and on the penult 877 
times, or in 83 per cent of the occurrences. Whereas the struc- 
ture of the verse tended to place the ictus on the penult of words 
whose rhythm is ~ = only 58 per cent of the time, Plautus managed to 
place it there 83 per cent of the time. At least in words of this type 
there is evidently some powerful factor at work aside from the struc- 
ture of the verse; and since an effort to make accent and ictus 
coincide would work in precisely this way it is natural to infer the 
existence of such a desire. If we find that words of other rhythmical 
structure behave similarly the inference will become irresistible. 

The statistics in Tables I and II cover the dissyllables and 
trisyllables of the Persa of Plautus and the Andria of Terence, and the 
quadrisyllables of the Persa, Poenulus, Andria, and Heauton Timoru- 
menos. I have counted the following numbers of words of the 
several rhythms: 























Serer er 798 877 381 309 173 333 113 
OO s 55908096 wns 9 eo 869 1244 499 573 235 401 99 
er 209 55 168 142 160 23 167 
IK oa binGs sees oneace 296 44 187 127 154 31 145 


























Such groups as noctisque, lepidumst, itanest, iubedum, which 
contain universally recognized enclitics or are customarily printed as 
single words, have been treated as single words.! Our statistics 
would be more significant if we had gone farther in recognizing 
sentence accent; but to do so seemed scarcely possible in the present 
state of knowledge. For a similar reason no account has been taken 
of the exceptions to the penultima law recorded by the later gram- 
marians; we do not know the precise limits of such accentuations as 
illic, adhic, nostrds, and constli, and we do not know that any such 
accentuations are as early as Plautus and Terence. Consequently 


1It is assumed that the accent of such combinations followed the penultima law; 
see Shipley, Class. Phil., VIII, 23 ff. 
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such words have been grouped with others of the same quantitative 
rhythm. Words which have been shortened by the iambic law have 
been counted according to their original, unshortened form, in the 
belief that iambic shortening is always a function of the historic 
accent. 

Words with elided ultima have not been separated from those 
whose ultima has syllabic value; in Andria 21, 


potits quam istéram obsctram dfligéntidém, 


istérum and obsciram have been put in the same category. It is 
altogether likely that the accent of words with elided ultima some- 
times receded, especially in the case of the enclitics -ce, -ne, and -que;! 
but until the details of the matter are worked out it is impossible to 
take account of it in a statistical study. It is quite clear at any rate 
that we cannot disregard elided syllables in the present study; we 
find such ictuses as repidi(o) and beneftci(um), although trisyllables 
and quadrisyllables consisting entirely of short syllables never have 
the ictus on the penult. As might be expected, however, the ictus 
disagrees with the penultima law somewhat more frequently in elided 
words than in others; in words of the rhythm ~ ~ = the ictus stands 
on the antepenult in Plautus’ Persa 35 per cent of the time, while 
38 per cent of the elided words show that ictus. Our figures therefore 
would have been slightly more favorable to the theory of intentional 
coincidence of accent and ictus if the elided words had been 
eliminated. 

Tables I and II exhibit the results of our count in the form of 
percentage. At the head of each block is an indication of the rhyth- 
mic group to be treated. The Roman numerals in the second line 
indicate the incidence of the ictus: I stands for the ultima, II for the 
penult, III for the antepenult, and IV for the fourth syllable from the 
end. In case a syllable group or a word has two ictus syllables, one 
of which is the penult (e.g., [sbertdtis), it is counted only in column II. 
If there are two ictus syllables, one of which is the ultima (e.g., 
ddmigrdnt, fdciliis), the word is counted in column III or IV, as the 
case may be, and notin column I. In each block the column which 


1It should be possible to fill this gap in our knowledge by the method here 
employed, and a student of mine is at work upon the problem. 
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corresponds to the accentuation of classical Latin is printed in bold- 
faced type. The third and sixth number of each bold-faced column 
is the difference between the two preceding numbers; it represents 
the difference between the unhampered tendency of the verse struc- 
ture and the poet’s actual usage—in other words, the strength of 
the effort to produce harmony between accent and ictus. 

With four exceptions the figures in all blocks of both tables seem 
quite conclusive. The case appears in fact to be definitely proved 
by .these statistics; but it will be worth while to append a few 
remarks. 

The figures in the first block of Table I show that while an effort 
was made to put the ictus upon the penult rather than upon the 
ultima of pyrrhic and iambic words, Plautus nevertheless succeeded 
in doing so only 42 per cent of the time and Terence only 35 per cent 
of the time. These low figures are largely due to the difficulty of 
constructing the iambic close, which requires an ictus on the ultima. 
If we eliminate the iambic close from both sides of our comparison, 
we find that Plautus puts the ictus on the penult of syllable groups 
in 38 per cent of the occurrences and of words in 68 per cent, while 


in Terence the ictus rests on the penult of 34 per cent of the syllable 
groups and of 66 per cent of the words. On the basis of these figures, 
the poets’ effort to secure harmony between accent and ictus appears 
to operate in 30 per cent of the words in Plautus and in 32 per cent 
of them in Terence. 


- It has long been known that words of the type of facilius usually 
have the ictus on the first syllable. Lindsay (Latin Language, pp. 
173 f.) brings this fact into connection with the post-Plautine syncope 
of balineae into balneae and the like, which compels us to assume an 
early accentuation of these words upon the fourth syllable from the 
end. The recognition of such accentuation brings the figures in the 
first block of Table II into harmony with the others. 

Syllable groups and words of the rhythm ~- - ~ = can be got into 
the verse in just one way, and so we cannot expect any evidence 
from them. 

The figures in the next to the last block in Table II seem to 
indicate slightly less harmony between accent and ictus in the actual 
usage of the poets than the structure of the verse tended to produce. 
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Since most of the instances of ictus on the long penult show iambic 
shortening of the second syllable, and since we find two ictus positions 
aside from the one in harmony with the accent (ze =. and -+-~&), 
it is probable that there was some metrical difficulty in getting words 
of this type into the verse. The matter evidently has some connec- 
tion with the tendency to avoid dividing the two short syllables of a 
dactyl or anapest between two words one of which is a polysyllable; 
but the limitations of this tendency itself and the reasons for it are 
far from certain.'! It is noteworthy that words of the rhythm - ~~ = 
are comparatively rare; our figures are based upon twenty-three 
words in Plautus’ Persa and Poenulus and thirty-one in the Andria 
and Heauton. This slight discrepancy, however it is to be explained, 
cannot weigh against the decisive figures in the other blocks. 

Very significant are the columns which indicate in the syllable 
groups an ictus which is regularly avoided in the words. The 
structure of the verse calls for such an ictus as - ~ = in 11 per cent of 
all occurrences, but it does not occur in any word in the iambic and 
trochaic parts of the Persa, and in the Andria it occurs only once in 
the exclamatory hicine. The ictus ~~ = might be expected in from 
22 per cent to 32 per cent of all words; but it occurs only in the 
compound indefinite nescto quis, where it was probably quite regular, 
in hoccine, sictne, etc., and in a very few other words. Equally 
remarkable is the avoidance of ~~ = and — z = at the end of words 
of four or five syllables. This peculiarity of early dramatic verse has 
long been familiar to scholars; it can scarcely be due to any other 
cause than a desire to harmonize accent and ictus, especially in view 
of our demonstration that the structure of the verse tends to place 
an occasional ictus on these short syllables.” 

Words of more than four syllables are so much less frequent than 
those we have been discussing that they might safely be neglected. 
Nevertheless I include a table on the five-syllable words, basing it 
upon the iambics and trochaics of the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, 
Bacchides, Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus, Rudens, Stichus, Trinummus, 

1See especially Klotz, Grundziige der altrémische Metrik, pp. 254 ff., 307; Leo, 


Plautinische Forschungen, pp. 236 ff.; Maurenbrecher, Hiatus und Verschleifung im 
alten Latein, pp. 26 ff.; Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, pp. 68 f. 


2 See especially Ahlberg, Studia de Accentu Latino, pp. 35 f. 
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and Truculentus of Plautus, and the six plays of Terence. I have 
counted the following numbers of words of the several quantitative 
rhythms: . 























Plautus... 13 15 28 29 124 148 15 201 
Terence... 13 18 12 25 38 66 2 83 
Plautus... 76 226 77 108 53 23 10 37 
Terence... 26 99 21 67 32 16 1 10 





























The totals are in some cases so small that percentages based upon 
them would be misleading; for example, I have found ten words in 
Plautus of the rhythm - ~~ — x, all with the ictus on the penult, 
while Terence has only one such word (venustatisque, Hec. 848), and it 
has the ictus on the antepenult. Under these circumstances it seemed 
preferable to combine the statistics for Terence with those for 
Plautus, in order to secure larger totals and correspondingly more 
reliable percentages (Table ITI). 

There are several five-syllable rhythms which can be got into the 
verse in only one way, and consequently four blocks show 100 per 
cent for syllable groups and words. In three of these cases the ictus 
falls upon the accented syllable; but the rhythm - - — — = requires 
an ictus on the antepenult, although the accent falls on the penult. 
None of these blocks can contribute any evidence. 

In nearly all the other blocks there is evidence, in most cases very 
strong evidence, that the poets tried to secure harmony between 
accent and ictus. Especially:noteworthy are words of the rhythm 
~--vx and ~~~, which always have the ictus on the ac- 
cented antepenult, although the structure of the verse would favor 
ictus on the penult in 43 per cent and 23 per cent of the occur- 
rences, respectively. : 

While words of the rhythm ~- - - - = (e.g., adsimiliter) show ictus 
on the antepenult a little more often than the similar syllable groups, 
there is a much stronger tendency to put the ictus on the fourth 
syllable from the end. It seems probable that these words were 
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accented on the fourth-last syllable in the early period, precisely as 
was the case with facilius, etc. (cf.. Lindsay, The Latin Language, 
pp. 173f.). That our figures lend no support to the accentuation 
puéritiae, which is indicated by Horace’s puertiae, is probably due to 
the fact that twenty-two of our twenty-six words of this type are 
compounds whose second member contains three syllables (bene- 
ficium, maleficium, fidicinium). At any rate all of these compounds 
have the ictus on III or V in every occurrence.! 

The figures in our fourth block seem to indicate an early accen- 
tuation amicitia; but the frequent iambic shortening of such words 
as ministerium and caléfieri (cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, p. 34) 
and the occasional shortening of amicitia and pudtcitia (cf. Skutsch, 
Satura Viadrina, p. 130= Kleine Schriften, p. 100) prove that the 
accent of these words rested on the antepenult. There has been a 
strange unwillingness to admit the operation of the iambic law in the 
two words last mentioned, and consequently all editors prefer to 
scan them with the second syllable long wherever that is possible. 
In compiling my statistics I have followed the marking of these words 
in the standard editions; but I am convinced that we should always 
prefer the scansion amicitia to amicitia, where either one is possible. 
This is the case in Amph. 899 (pudicitiae), Poen. 1215, and Stichus 
414. .If we transfer these three words from one column to the other, 
our percentages are III, 47.5 and IV, 52.5, and the —3 becomes 
+4.5. It is noteworthy that of the remaining twenty-one words 
with ictus on the fourth-last syllable seventeen stand immediately 
before the iambic close; for example, Rud. 1239: 


decfpitur fn transénna avéritid sud. 


Most of them, like this one, are followed by dissyllabic enclitics. 
Our study, as stated above, has necessarily been confined to word 
accent and the universally recognized enclitics. On the basis of 


1 I have listed benefacere with words of the rhythm TY — ~ ~ =, since bene was origi- 
nally an iambus. The weakening of a to i in the third syllable of beneficium and male- 
ficium, however, indicates that these compounds are older than the corresponding verbs, 
and were originally *beni-ficitum and *mali-ficium; wherefore the nouns have been listed 
here. It is possible that at some time before Plautus the verb benéfacere altered the 
noun to benéficium, in which case I am wrong in placing the nouns here. It is equally 
possible that after the shortening of the second syllable of the verb it affected the 
vocalism of the noun, and at the same time the accent of the noun was assimilated to 
that of the verb. 
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this material we find a strong and nearly consistent effort to place 
the verse ictus upon accented syllables. But it has been demon- 
strated that the ictus fell upon the syllable which had the sentence 
accent in many places where it seems to conflict with the traditional 
word accent. It follows that if we could have based our study upon 
the sentence accent our percentages would have indicated a still 
stronger tendency toward harmony of accent and ictus. It is scarcely 
possible any longer to doubt that accent was an important feature 
of early dramatic verse; the quantitative nature of the measures was 
carefully preserved, but at the same time accent was constantly taken 
into account. Two corollaries follow from this demonstration. 

It has been held by Bennett and others that the ictus of classical 
poetry involved little or no stress, that it was merely the quantitative 
predominance of the long part of the foot. If that were the nature 
of the ictus it is impossible to explain an effort on the part of the poets 
to make it fall upon the accented syllables. The verse ictus, at least 
in the early period, must have involved more or less increase of stress. 

In the same way it becomes impossible to deny an element of 
stress to the Latin accent.! As I have shown elsewhere (Trans. 


Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLII, 50), this does not compel us to doubt the 
explicit statements of the Romans that their accent was one of pitch. 
It was no doubt expiratory and musical at the same time; which 
element was the stronger we have no way of determining. 
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1So Skutsch, Glotta, IV, 188 = Kleine Schriften, p. 491. 





GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
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1. Gr. caBaxds ‘shattered: enervated, effeminate,’ caBdxrns 
‘shatterer, esp. of a mischievous goblin who broke pots’ certainly 
have no connection with MHG. swach, NHG. schwach (on which ef. 
IE. a*, 117). . Here as elsewhere there is no basis for assuming that 
Gr. o came from IE. sy-; for we may compare ripBos ‘doddering’ 
or ‘decrepit’ in yépovra ripBov Eur. Med. 1209, & ripBe Ar. 
Lys. 372, ruuBoyépwr: érxaréynpws xal mapn\d\aypévos tH dtavoig 
Hes., mapreripBe* mapadpovet, iuaptnxev Hes. (cf. Boisacq, Dict. 
Et.,991), TE. *tymb- and *tumb- ‘shake, shatter, cause to fall; fall, 
droop,’ etc. 

Compare *teyeb- in Lat. titubo ‘stagger, totter; waver, hesitate, 
be in suspense, be embarrassed or perplexed,’ Lett. taubens ‘was leicht 
zerbricht; vertrocknet; abgestorben; schlaff,’ Gr. céBoua (waver) 
‘fear, be ashamed; venerate,’ coBéw ‘drive away, scare; shake, beat; 
intr. strut, bustle along; pass. be vehemently excited,’ etc. 

Or caBaxés, céBopar, etc., may come from a base *tye(n)g*: Skt. 
tujdti, tufijati ‘schligt, stésst, treibt an’; Med. ‘in schnelle Bewegung 
kommen,’ tufijd-h ‘Anstoss, Ruck,’ tvargati ‘springt, hiipft,’ ON. 
poka ‘move, give way, draw back,’ Jukla ‘touch, feel,’ OE. bocerian 
‘run about’ (cf. author, MLN, XVIII, 16; Class. Phil., III, 78); 
Gr. arb{w ‘strike with terror, amaze, bewilder,’ arv{ndés ‘frightful’ 
(cf. Boisacq, s.v., with lit.). 

2. Gr. caivw ‘wag the tail, fawn; fawn upon, pay court to; 
deceive, shirk; cheer, please’ has the underlying meaning ‘wag, 
flap, flutter, flatter,’ not ‘swell.’ Hence it cannot be directly com- 
pared with Lith. tvjti ‘anschwellen, steigen, ansteigen (vom Wasser 
in Flissen),’ tvanas ‘Uberschwemmung, Flut,’ etc. (ef. Boisacq, 848), 
unless the primary meaning here is ‘wave, roll, surge.’ The same 
meaning as in gaivyw underlies cavvas, cavviwy ‘jester, fool,’ cavrov" 
aidotor (‘flap’), cayvadas: tas dypias alyas Hesych. Compare Lett. 
taunotees ‘zégern, zaudern,’ primarily ‘waver, schwanken’: Lith. 
tvényti ‘schlagen, priigeln,’ tvdti idem. 
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Compare the synonymous *tuel-, *tyel- in Gr. o4Xos ‘any unsteady, 
tossing motion: swell, surge, restlessness, perplexity,’ caAa£ ‘miner’s 
sieve or riddle,’ cadebw tr. ‘shake, rock,’ intr. ‘toss like a ship, be in 
sore distress; roll in one’s walk, swagger,’ aaXa ‘agitation, distress,’ 
gadayel: tapdoce:, caday7n ‘noise, uproar,’ ON. ylr ‘noise,’ OE. byle 
‘orator, buffoon, jester’ (author, AJP, XX, 267), Lett. tatdt ‘siumen, 
langsam sein, zégernd an die Arbeit gehn; schwatzen,’ Pol. tulaé sie 
‘herumirren, sich herumtreiben.’ 

3. Gr. cé\as ‘light, brightness, blaze, flash, lightning,’ ceAnvn 
‘moon’ are commonly derived from IE. *syel- ‘burn.’ They may 
better be referred to *twel- ‘move violently, flash’: Gr. odXos ‘swell, 
surge, rolling, disquiet,’ etc. (cf. author, AJP, XX, 267). 

Compare the synonymous bases *tya’x: Skt. tvdraté ‘eilt,’ 
OHG. dweran ‘schnell herumdrehen’; OE. Jys ‘storm,’ ON. Jysia 
‘bustle, rush,’ Jidstr ‘vehemence, anger,’ OHG. désén ‘brausen, 
rauschen,’ Lith. tvasku ‘schwatze, gliinze, leuchte’; Skt. tvisdti ‘ist 
in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; funkelt, glinzt,’ Gr. veiw, etc. 

4. Gr. odos, bos, cHos ‘safe and sound, well preserved, sure, 
certain’: Skt. taviti, tduti ‘ist stark, hat Macht,’ etc., is a certain 
enough comparison; but in the discussion of this root the cart is 
usually put before the horse. Properly there is no such root as *téu- 
‘swell,’ although that meaning often develops in derivatives of this 
root. Primarily this root probably meant ‘press: push, thrust, 
beat, drive, urge; press forward, hasten,’ whence ‘press (together), 
pack, cram, crowd, heap up; cover, protect, inclose, make safe,’ etc. 

Now though gdos is connected with other words meaning ‘big, 
much, many, strong,’ the primary meaning here is ‘protected, 
guarded,’ not ‘big, strong,’ and not at all ‘swollen.’ The change in 
meaning ‘press together, press down: make or be compact, big, 
strong; hold in, cover, protect, guard,’ etc., occurs again and again 
in the bases teydx-, teyex-. Compare the following: 

a) Lett. taujat (press, urge) ‘fragen, forschen, besorgt, angelegent- 
lich forschen’; tautét idem, taujatés ‘nach etwas verlangen,’ Gr. 
revratw ‘bid or order repeatedly; dwell upon a thing’: Lat. *toveo 
‘stopfe voll,’ ‘press, cram, stuff,’ tdtus ‘whole, all, entire,’ *toyetos 
(Brugmann, Total. 54 f.): OHG. kithuuathit, caduadit ‘exaggerat,’ 
OE. Adder (*hwdp-) ‘ball, sphere’: Skt. taviti ‘ist stark, hat Macht,’ 
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Gr. odos ‘safe, well preserved, sure,’ Lat. tweor ‘protect, preserve, 
guard: maintain, keep, care for; watch, regard, behold, look at,’ 
titus ‘safe, secure; watchful, careful,’ Olr. cumtith ‘beschiitzen’ 
(Fick, II*, 132). Here also in the sense ‘protected, inclosed’ belong 
Umbr. totar ‘urbis, civitatis,’ Osc. touto ‘civitas, populus,’ OPruss. 
tauto ‘land,’ Goth. Diuda ‘people,’ etc. 

b) Gr. oa77w ‘pack close, press down; pack, load; fill full, cram, 
stuff,’ OHG. dihen ‘(nieder)driicken; pressen, keltern; dicht auf- 
hiufen,’ Gr. owxds ‘strong, stout,’ cwxéw ‘have power or strength, 
be able,’ onxds ‘any inclosure’ (cf. No. 5); Lat. pagus ‘district; 
country; country people’ (cf. No. 46); OHG. dwingan ‘zusammen- 
driicken, pressen; beengen, dringen,’ dwengen ‘schliessen, zwingen,’ 
MHG. twingere, NHG. zwinger ‘auf allen Seiten durch Gebiude, 
Mauern eingeschlossener Raum’ (cf. No. 6). 

c) Pol. tulic ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ o-t. ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ Gr. 
turicow ‘twist or roll up,’ tiAos ‘lump, knob, knot, bolt,’ addos ‘a 
round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit,’ cé\is ‘space between 
benches; page,’ Lat. pollens ‘strong, powerful’ (cf. Nos. 15, 49, 50, 
56). 

d) OE. Aweran ‘stir; beat,’ bwére ‘olive-press,’ gebwéor ‘curds,’ 
Serb. tvorilo ‘Kaseform,’ Gr. owpds ‘heap,’ rupds ‘cheese,’ Lat. 
obtiiro ‘stop up, close,’ Lith. tvérti ‘fassen; ziunen,’ tvord ‘Zaun,’ 
ivirtas ‘fest,’ Pol. twardy ‘hart, fest, stark,’ twierdza ‘Burg, Schloss, 
Schutz,’ ON. Jyrpa ‘drangen,’ Jorp ‘Gedringe; kleineres Gehdft,’ 
Goth. Jaurp ‘Landgut’ (cf. No. 65). 

5. Gr. caynvn ‘a large dragnet for taking fish, seine,’ cayis* rnpa, 
‘leathern pouch, wallet,’ cayoupov’ ‘yupya@ov are referred to Skt. 
svdjaté ‘embrace,’ by Boisacq, 848, following Prellwitz?, 403. Inas- 
much as svdjaté may better be otherwise explained (see author, 
IE. a”, 117), we may adopt the second suggestion made by Prellwitz, 
who assumes a “tvago neben tvéko ‘in sich fassen’”’: Gr. edn ‘trap- 
pings, harness, equipment, armor,’ cayua ‘pack saddle; covering, 
clothing, cloak; covering of a shield; anything piled together,’ 
catrw ‘pack, load, arm, equip; cram, stuff, fill full; pack close, press 
down, stamp down; pass. sink down, settle,’ onxés ‘any inclosure: 
pen, fold; den, nest; garden; chapel, shrine; hollow trunk of an 
olive tree,’ onxwua ‘sacred inclosure,’ onxds ‘weight, importance’ 
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(:oarrec8at ‘sink down’), onxwyua ‘a weight in the balance, counter- 
poise, recompense,’ gwxds ‘strong, stout,’ OE. Ayhtig ‘strong,’ 
gebuhtsum ‘abundant’ (author, AJP., XX, 271). 

To the base *tydg- may also be referred Gr. rixos ‘a mason’s 
hammer or pick; battle-ax,’ ruxif~w ‘work stones,’ Tuxdvn ‘a threshing 
instrument,’ ChSl. tykati ‘pungere, tangere,’ ti&ikalo ‘cuspis,’ tiknati 
‘pungere, pulsare,’ is-tukati ‘sculpere,’ istukant% ‘idolum,’ Pol. 
tknaé, tykaé ‘beriihren, anriihren,’ po-t. sie ‘strauchen, stolpern,’ 
tyczeé sie ‘angehen, betreffen,’ po-tykaé sie ‘schlagen, kimpfen’ (cf. 
Fick, I*, 446; Prellwitz?, 470, where the ChSIl. words are given): 
OE. Pin ‘press, lie heavy on, impress (mark); drive on; stab, pierce; 
oppress; threaten,’ OHG. dihen, MHG. diuhen ‘dricken, schieben; 
ein-, niederdriicken; pressen, keltern; formend pressen; dicht auf- 
haufen,’ MLG. MDu. diwen driicken, pressen,’ and also Goth. 
pwahan ‘waschen,’ etc. (author, Jour. Germ. Phil., II, 227 f.; AJP, 
XX, 270f.). Franck, Et. Wb.?, 144, 145, also connects rixos: 
duwen : bwahan. 

6. Gr. rebxw, fut. rebEw ‘prepare, make, form, create,’ reruypévos 
‘made, built; compact, lasting, firm,’ redxos ‘tool, armor, equipment; 
tackle, rigging; vessel of any kind: bathing-tub, cinerary urn, 
balloting-urn; human frame, body,’ redé&s ‘a putting together, 
making, preparation,’ are plainly from *teugh-, not *dheugh-. Com- 
pare Gr. ovxvds (held together, packed) ‘continuous, unbroken; 
much, many, frequent’; Skt. pra-tvaksdnd-h ‘sehr stark, wirksam’ 
(cf. Boisacq, 926, with lit.), tudksati ‘wirkt, gestaltet,’ tudksah ‘Wirk- 
samkeit, Riistigkeit,’ tvudstaé ‘Bildner,’ Av. @waxSa- ‘eifrig,’ MPers. 
tuxsak idem, root *teuegh-, *twengh- ‘press, compress, form; oppress, 
afflict’: OHG. dwingan ‘zusammendriicken, pressen; beengen, 
dringen; bedringen, bezwingen, unterdriicken,’ gidwang ‘Beengung, 
Bedringnis, Not, Zwang,’ MHG. dwingen, twingen ‘zusammen- 
driicken, -fiigen; zwingen,’ Icel. Avinga ‘compel,’ etc., Av. Owaz- 
ja'ti ‘gerit in Bedringnis’ (Bartholomae, Airan. Wb., 798). Lith. 
tizytis ‘sich grimen, abhiarmen,’ tizmd, tizbd ‘Kummer, tiefer 
Seelenschmerz’ look very alluring in this connection but are other- 
wise explained (cf. Zupitza, Gutt., 141). 

7. Gr. rimrw ‘beat, strike, smite, wound, mid. mourn, plangor,’ 
brorirrw ‘push down (with a pole into the lake); dip down; plunge 
down, dive,’ rios ‘blow, impression, stamp, figure, outline, form, 
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model, type,’ etc., have been compared with other words with initial 
st-. Leaving out of account their connection, which at best is doubt- 
ful, compare the following, which indicate a base *teup- ‘push, beat; 
press down, repress; sink down, settle,’ just as in carTw ‘press down, 
stamp down, pass. sink down, settle.’ 

Lat. vituperare ‘blame, censure, disparage; spoil’ is, according to 
an old etymology, from vitium pardre. The first part no doubt 
represents viti- from vitium, vitidre, but the second part is *tuperdre. 
That is, vituperdre is shortened by haplology from *vitituperdre, just 
as vitiligant ‘vituperant’ is shortened from witilitigant. And since 
vitili(ti)go and vi(ti)tupero are synonymous, -tupero may well have had 
a meaning similar to that of litigo. 

I therefore assume for -twpero the meaning ‘lash, scourge, assail, 
rail at,’ deriving it from a *tupos ‘a beating, lashing,’ and compare 
Gr. timos, -eos ‘blow, stroke,’ timrw ‘beat, strike, lash, wound,’ 
OHG. doubén ‘domare, redigere,’ gidowpdn, cadoupdn ‘subigere, 
domare, triumphare, subjugare (equos per flagella),’ wntardowpdn 
‘subigire (vitium); intumescere,’ doubungo, domatio, refrenatio,’ 
caduftit ‘exaggerat, exprobrat,’ ON. Jaufa ‘tappen, tasten,’ Pol. 
tupac’ ‘stampfen,’ Lett. taupit ‘aufhalten, aufschieben : sparen, 
schonen,’ tawpigs ‘sparsam’: Lith. twpti(s) ‘sich niederkauern, sich 
in die Knie setzen,’ twpinti ‘kauern machen,’ Lett. tupt, twpet ‘hocken,’ 
Goth. Diufs ‘thief,’ i.e., ‘skulker, sneak.’ 

8. Gr. riBapts ‘salad, parsley pickled in vinegar’ is identified by 
Fick, BB, XXII, 50, 69, with the place-name ZiBapts, as being the 
source of the dainty. Perhaps they are differently related. ZtBapis 
also means ‘luxury, voluptuousness,’ whence ovGprdfw ‘riot, revel,’ 
ovBpraxds ‘voluptuous,’ and many others. It is more probable that 
the place received its name from the richness or fatness of its soil and 
the consequent luxuriance of its vegetation. The fertility of the 
country would naturally incline its inhabitants to luxury, so the 
Sybarite would acquire the reputation that properly belonged to his 
land. Hence we may compare Lat. tuburcinor ‘eat greedily,’ which 
implies a *tubur(i)co, -inis ‘voluptuary, glutton,’ stem *tuberi-gon-: 
obBapts, *tuberi- : *tubero- ‘fat, rich, pinguis.’ 

9. Gr. oépis ‘a kind of endive,’ cépidos, cepidiov ‘a kind of worm- 
wood’ are undoubtedly named from their bitter taste (as in the case 
of mixpis ‘a bitter herb, esp. succory, endive’) and may accordingly 
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be referred to *twer- ‘draw together, adstringere’: Lith. tvérti ‘fassen,’ 
Skt. tuvara-h ‘adstringierend,’ subst. ‘eine bestimmte Kornart.’ 

10. Gr. cépgos ‘a kind of gnat,’ cipdos: Onpidiov pixpdv, drotov 
éuris Hes. meant primarily ‘scrapings, refuse.’ Compare cipdos, 
oupderés ‘sweepings, refuse, litter, quisquiliae,’ cbpya idem, cipw ‘drag 
along, sweep away,’ gaipw ‘sweep, clean,’ cdpos ‘broom; litter, 
refuse’: root *tuer-, No. 22, end. For meaning compare OE. gnett 
‘gnat’: Swed. dial. gnatt ‘particle, atom,’ MHG. gnatz ‘scurf, scab.’ 

11. Gr. caipw ‘draw back the lips and show the teeth like a dog, 
grin, esp. in mockery, scorn, or malice’; perf. céonpa, probably comes 
from a root *tudr, *twer- ‘draw together, draw back,’ cépis, etc., 
No. 9; obptxos, supioxos ‘wicker basket,’ capyavn ‘plait, braid; 
wicker-work, basket,’ tapyavat’ mdoxai, svvdéces, wé5ac Hesych. 
(Kégel, PBB, VII, 191); capdwy (No. 12) : capdagfwv- pera mixpias 
yedov, capdarios ‘sardonic’; capxatw ‘tear flesh like dogs; pluck off 
the grass with closed lips; bite the lips in rage; speak bitterly, sneer,’ 
capkxacos ‘a bitter laugh, sneer.’ The bases *twer- ‘press down, draw 
together,’ etc., and *tyer- ‘twist, distort’ are probably identical (cf. 
Nos. 69, 93). 

12. Gr. capdwv ‘the upper edge of a hunting-net’ may be derived 
from *tuer- ‘inclose, bind,’ ce.p& ‘cord, rope, band; lasso,’ Lith. 
ap-tvara ‘der das Netz der Fischer umfassende Strick,’ tvérti ‘fassen; 
zaunen,’ tvérdinu ‘fassen oder ziunen lassen.’ 

13. Gr. oapé ‘flesh, fleshy parts, thick front muscle of the thigh,’ 
capkow ‘make fleshy or strong,’ cdpxivos ‘fleshy, fat,’ cdpxwya ‘a 
fleshy excrescence’ indicate a primary meaning ‘swelling: brawn, 
muscle, fat,’ as in Lat. tumeo, tomentum: Gr. o@ya, rather than ‘cut, 
piece: flesh’ as in Lat. caro. With odp& (*turk-) we may compare 
OE. gebwéor (*hwerha-) ‘curds,’ OHG. *dwarg, MHG. twarc ‘Quark- 
kaise,’ NHG. quark ‘curds.’ This is regarded as a loan-word from the 
Slav.: Russ. tvarogt ‘Quark,’ not as related, “weil Quark erst im 
spiten Mhd. auftritt und den iibrigen germ. Dialekten fremd ist”’ 
(Kluge). But since the word is in OE., it could not have been a 
loan-word after the Germ. sound-shift. 

14. Gr. tipavvos ‘lordly, imperious,’ subst. ‘lord, master, king; 
queen, princess’ may belong to the root *teud- ‘swell, be big, strong,’ 
just as xipios belongs to *keyd- ‘swell.’ Compare OE. yrs ‘giant, 
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demon,’ OHG. duris, durs idem, etc.: Gr. tats: péyas:Taipos 
‘bull,’ ete. 

15. Gr. cé\s ‘space between the rowing-benches or between the 
benches in a theater; blank space between two columns; page, leaf 
of a book,’ cé\ya ‘the upper timberwork of a ship, deck; seat, throne; 
pl. rowing-benches; scaffolds on which the defenders of the walls 
stood; logs of building timber,’ ceAuis ‘anything made of planks; 
an angler’s noose made of hair’ (: cepa ‘cord, band, noose’). 

These words plainly point to the primary meaning: ‘something 
that holds or incloses, cover, inclosure,’ and therefore cannot be 
compared with OHG. swelli ‘Schwelle,’ OE. syll ‘sill,’ etc., where the 
underlying meaning is quite different. They belong rather to the 
base *tyel- ‘press, pack, cover, inclose’ : Gr. adXos ‘a round mass of 
iron used as a quoit, a quoit of stone,’ *twolos ‘a compact mass,’ Pol. 
tulié ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ o-tulié ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ u-tulié 
‘beruhigen, besinftigen, stillen,’ OBulg. tuli% ‘Kécher,’ Skt. tiénd-h 
idem, OE. forbylman (*tulm-) ‘choke; envelope, encompass, cover, 
overwhelm,’ /wéle ‘band, fillet,’ Lat. titulus ‘ticket, bill, placard; 
inscription, superscription, title,’ *titulos ‘board, slab, tablet.’ 

16. Gr. cada ‘surely, certainly, truly,’ cadms ‘fixed, well estab- 
lished, certain, sure, true,’ 76 cadés (the fixed, established) ‘truth,’ 
To capavés idem, cadnviftw ‘make certain, explain; establish, deter- 
mine,’ base *tyabh- ‘make firm, strong, secure, establish, hold,’ ete.: 
Nicel. Aybbinn (holding, firm) ‘stubborn, obstinate,’ bybbast fyrir 
‘make a stubborn resistance,’ umbast fyrir idem, umbari ‘obstinate 
person; sluggard,’ Jauf ‘laborious struggle,’ OHG. doubén ‘domare, 
redigere’ (or this with IE, D, No. 7), Lat. tabula (No. 90): Gr. odos 
‘safe, sure, certain,’ Lat. tweor ‘protect, preserve, guard, hold, main- 
tain,’ ete. 

17. Gr. coudés ‘spongy, loose, porous; hollow (sound)’ is perhaps 
from *twombhos ‘swollen, tumidus.’ Compare Gr. riudy ‘a mountain 
in Epirus,’ tidy ‘a plant used for stuffing bolsters and beds,’ Lat. 
tiber ‘hump, swelling, tumor; a kind of mushroom,’ Icel. bifa ‘knoll, 
hillock.’ 

Or from *dhyombhos ‘shaking, sinking’: Goth. dumbs ‘dumb,’ 
daufs ‘taub, verstockt,’ MLG. dof ‘taub, leer,’ ON. dofenn ‘erschlafft, 
triage,’ dofe ‘Schlaffheit,’ EFries. duf ‘gedimpft, dumpf: klanglos, 
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hohl; farblos, matt, tribe; dumpfig, feucht, moderig,’ Norw. dyvja 
‘beben, schaukeln; ein dumpfen Ton von sich geben,’ dov ‘bebender 
Sumpfboden,’ dyvla ‘ein kleiner, tiefer Sumpf,’ MLG. dobbe ‘ Nieder- 
ung, Vertiefung; Sumpf,’ Lith. dumbu, dadbti ‘durch Einsinken tief 
und hohl werden,’ dumburgs ‘Teich,’ dumblas ‘Schlamm im Wasser, 
Morast,’ Lett. dubli pl. ‘Kot, Morast,’ Pol. dubnieé ‘innen hohl 
werden, ausfaulen,’ Russ. ChSI. dupl’t ‘hohl, leicht,’ OBulg. dupina 
‘Hohle,’ Pol. dial. dupnieé ‘hohl werden, vermodern,’ etc., IE. bases 
*dheub(h-), *dheup-. 

18. Gr. ovyn ‘silence,’ ciyaw ‘cease, rest; cease to speak, be 
silent’: OHG. swigén ‘schweigen’ is perhaps the best example as 
evidence that IE. sy- may appear as Gr. o-. If they were really 
related, the s- in both cases might come from ks- or ps-. The primary 
meaning of schweigen is plainly ‘bend, swerve, give way, cease’: 
OSwed. swigha ‘sich neigen,’ Sw. dial. sviga ‘sich beugen, nachgeben,’ 
Nlcel. svigna ‘sag, bend, give way,’ from a Germ. root *swi- ‘swing, 
sway, swerve, give way, cease,’ etc., whence the bases swin-, swim-, 
swib-, swip-, swik-, etc. 

For ovyaw a somewhat similar development in meaning may be 
inferred. But since there is a root *tyéi- ‘swing back and forth, to 
and fro, up and down: press, bend up, down, in, out; sink down, 
bend in, become hollow,’ etc., there is no reason whatever for referring 
ovyaw to a root *syi-. : 

In the following words, most of which are discussed by Solmsen, 
IF, XXX, 1 ff., the underlying root is plainly *ty7- not *syi-. 

a) Gr. otpds ‘bent, inclined (up, down, in, out): steep; bent in, 
hollow, concave; flat-nosed,’ ruddds Hesych., i.e., ‘schielend, 
squinting,’ otwéw ‘turn up the nose, sneer at; bend in; pass. be bent 
in, become hollow or flat,’ ctuot v@ra* avri rod peraBadXe Ta vOra, 
drooiuow ‘make flat or pug-nosed; turn (ships or army) aside, make 
a movement sideward,’ ém-c. ‘bend, turn aside one’s course,’ oiuorns 
‘hollowness, flatness.’ Compare also ciuBdos (*tuimlos ‘hollow 
space’) ‘bee hive,’ and Lat. timeo (*tuim-‘turn aside’) ‘fear.’ It will 
be seen below that IE. tu- becomes Lat. ¢ when the vowel is followed 
by a labial or has u in the next syllable. Otherwise it becomes p. 

b) Gr. oiddos ‘jeering, satire,’ oiAdAalyw ‘insult, mock, jeer, 
banter,’ oAdAodv: Tols 6@Padpors hucpa twapadépey év Tw dradavrtvve 
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kai dvacbpey ‘roll the eyes, leer at,’ dvdo.Adovr ‘roll of hair on the 
forehead, esp. as the Parthians wore it; of the hair on the head of a 
lion,’ ZtAnvés (Snubnose), and several other proper names, ciAoupos 
(having a bent-up tail) ‘silurus,’ etc. (Solmsen, JF, XXX, 4 ff.). 

Here occur the meanings ‘bend, turn; bent (up), turned up (of 
the nose), jeering; roll, tuft.’ This last meaning is probably in 
ciddvBa pl., ciddvBos ‘tuft, bob; parchment label,’ cid(A)uBos ‘a 
plant like a thistle,’ with which compare Lat. pila (*tyila) ‘any kind 
of ball’ (cf. No. 42). 

c) Gr. cipés ‘a pit, esp. for keeping corn in; a pitfall,’ *tyiros 
‘sink, depression.’ 

d) Gr. owiov (shaker) ‘sieve,’ oumdfw ‘sift, winnow,’ cwiacua 
‘chaff,’ *tyin- ‘shake, move to and fro’ in civeo@a, occurring in a 
gloss: otAAalvev: otddAovv 7d dracipey Kai wwKaoba ard Tov Tots 
Aros Touréar, Tots dpBaduots civecbac Hes. Similarly cddaé ‘a 
miner’s sieve or riddle: caddéocw ‘shake.’ 

e) Gr. odds ‘bent, crippled, maimed; blinking, purblind; 
bent in, hollow; hungry,’ ovdddw ‘reproach,’ ouvds’ xevds, cupvier: 
xevot Hes., otpwv ‘an empty or hollow body; reed, straw, tube, 
water spout, siphon’: Lat. tibia ‘pipe, flute; tibia’ (cf. Walde?, 778; 
cf. No. 89). With Gr. ot- ‘squint’ compare Lat. paetus (No. 40). 

f) Gr. ceiw ‘shake, move to and fro; wave (crest on helmet), 
wag (tail), toss (at sea); shake, agitate, disturb, excite; quake (of 
earth),’ dmogelw ‘shake or push away,’ dvaceiw ‘shake up or back; 
swing to and fro, brandish; move (hands) up and down; threaten’: 
Skt. tvisdti ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; funkelt, glint,’ etc. 

Here we may add oiyaw (bend down, sink) ‘cease, rest: become 
silent’; Lat. piget (causes one to droop, depresses) ‘irks, disgusts,’ 
piger ‘drooping, dejected; slow, dull, sluggish,’ etc. (cf. No. 41). 

For the change in meaning ‘press down, stop (up), silence; fill, 
satisfy; settle down, subside, be content, rest, be silent’ compare 
the following examples: Pol. tulié ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ utulié 
‘beruhigen, besinftigen, stillen’ (No. 15); Gr. oarrw ‘press down; 
cram, stuff, satisfy (with food); pass. sink down, settle,’ Lat. pango, 
paciscor, pdx, pacare (Nos. 5, 46); OHG. dwesben ‘ausléschen, 
vertilgen,’ NLG. diispen ‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen’; Icel. 
pista ‘bully, tyrannize’: OSwed. Jystna ‘verstummen,’ OPruss. 
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tusnan ‘stille,’ tussise ‘er schweige,’ OBulg. potuchnati ‘quiescere,’ 
Skt. tdsnim ‘stille, schweigend,’ téisyati ‘ist zufrieden, freut sich.’ 
These are all from various synonymous bases *teyax-, whether re- 
lated or not. Compare the same change in other bases: MHG. 
tuzzen ‘pressen, driicken; verbergen,’ OE. dyttan ‘shut (ears), stop 
(mouth),’ MHG. titzen ‘zum Schweigen bringen, beschwichtigen,’ 
taze ‘stille, sanft, ruhig’; NHG. hiicken ‘niederkauern,’ refl. ‘sich 
ducken, still halten,’ etc. 

19. Gr. cwréouat ‘be silent’ in ceowrapévov, dStacwracouat, and 
elowria’ jovxia Hes. contain a base *tudp- carrec@ar, ‘settle down, 
subside’ which may be compared with Lith. tupéti ‘kauern, hocken,’ 
tiiptt ‘sich niederkauern,’ Gr. évrumds ‘cowering,’ Il. xxiv, 163 (cf. 
Prellwitz?, 146); Goth. biwbj6 ‘heimlich’ (cf. No. 7, and for meaning 
No. 18). 

With this o.w77 ‘hush, calm, stillness, silence’ cannot be directly 
compared, nor can it with ovy7. It may come from *tyi(z)dpa-, with 
which compare *tuzjo- in Lat. pius (No. 45). 

But if one is determined to refer cwmh and cwmraopat to initial su-, 
Goth. sweiban ‘ablassen, cease’ should not be compared. We might 
better compare the synonymous *seyvep- in Slov. svepati ‘wanken,’ 
Lith. supa ‘wiege, schaukele,’ etc.: Skt. sudpiti ‘schlaft ein, schlaft,’ 
svdpdyati ‘schlifert ein, tétet’; OE. swefan ‘cease, sleep, be dead,’ 
ON. sofa ‘schlafen,’ svefia ‘stillen, besinftigen, einschlifern,’ sgfa 
‘feierlich téten,’ Lat. sdpio ‘lull to sleep, lay at rest; calm, settle, 
still, quiet.’ In that case o.wir7 is from *syisydpd, the reduplicated 
*sudpa- in oe-owmrdpévos. 

Or compare *sydq"-, *seweg*-: ChSl. sukati ‘drehen, spinnen,’ 
Lith. suka ‘drehe,’ Lett. sukt ‘schwinden, entwischen,’ OE. geswégen 
‘in a swoon; dead; silenced,’ d-swégan ‘suffocate,’ ON. sda ‘feierlich 
téten,’ Ir. socht ‘das Stillschweigen’ (cf. JE. a*, 117 f.). 

20. Gr. otros ‘wheat, corn, grain; flour, meal: food’ may be 
referred to a *tuyitos ‘sifted, bolted,’ caw, Att. raw (*rFaiw) ‘sift, bolt,’ 
dcaTraw ‘sift through,’ érrnuéva’ ceonopéva, diarros ‘sieve,’ Ion. cn8w 
‘sift, bolt, shake’: Skt. titau ‘Sieb, Getreideschwinge,’ Lith. tvdju, 
tvdti ‘priigeln’ (cf. Boisacq, 185, with references). 

As the primary meaning is ‘swing, shake,’ compare Lith. tvyczyti 
‘schlagen, stiéupen’; ON. Aveita ‘hauen,’ OE. Jwitan ‘cut, shave off’; 
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Gr. oeiw ‘shake,’ Skt. tvisdti ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung; funkelt,’ 
Lith. tuyskyti ‘gewaltig anklopfen,’ tviskéti ‘flackern, blitzen,’ base 
*tud--, *tyé-i-, Av. @way- ‘cause fear’ (agitate). 

21. Gr. onrw ‘make rotten; pass. rot, molder; mortify; ferment,’ 
ontrév ‘food rejected after digestion,’ onrrnpvov ‘putrefying; digest- 
ing,’ ony ‘a putrefying sore,’ of~s ‘putrefaction; the process by 
which the stomach rejects that part of the food that is not nutri- 
tious,’ campés ‘rotten, putrid; diseased, tabidus (of the lungs); rotten 
(wood); carious (bone); rancid (fish long in pickle); old, obsolete; 
filthy, disgusting; mellow, fine-flavored (wine),’ campias ‘old, mellow 
wine,’ onria ‘cuttle-fish.’ 

The foregoing are compared by Boisacq, following Lidén, Stud., 
51 f., with Skt. kyaku- ‘champignon,’ ignoring the Attic o-, which is 
regarded as borrowed in these words. 

Whether the z is from IE. p or g*, the Greek words may better 
be referred to a base *tyd- ‘melt, dissolve, grow soft,’ for that is the 
underlying meaning. Compare Skt. téyam ‘water,’ ON. Jeyia ‘zu 
schmelzen anfangen; abnehmen, schwinden,’ OHG. dowwen ‘auf- 
lésen, verdauen,’ OE. Jawian (*Sawdn) ‘thaw,’ etc.; Norw. dial. 
idysa ‘Wasser auf das Heu giessen’ (*/ausian), tdysen ‘halb auf- 
gelést (von Feuchtigkeit)’; OE. Jost, OHG. dost ‘stercus’; ON. 
poka ‘mist, fog,’ MLG. dake (OS. *thoka) ‘Nebel’; Skt. técaté 
‘triufelt, spendet’; Nicel. bvalur ‘damp, moist, clammy’ (Lidén, 
IF, XIX, 352). Walde, Et. Wb.?, 759, hints at the possibility of 
deriving oj7w from *tud-. 

From *td- ‘melt, dissolve’ come similar meanings: Gr. thw 
‘melt, smelt; pass. melt away; waste away, pine; fall away (of 
putrefying flesh)’; Lat. tabeo, tabés, tabum, etc. 

22. Gr. cdpya ‘hole, opening in the earth,’ ofpayé ‘hollow, hole, 
cleft; esp. of a cave hollowed out by the sea; a hollow rock; a pore 
of a sponge,’ dpryé ‘any hole, esp. tubular: shepherd’s pipe; mouth- 
piece of the aids; spear-case; box or hole in the hub of a wheel; 
hollow part of a hinge; fistula; vein or artery; hollow in the earth, 
mine, burial vault at’ Thebes; covered gallery or cloister,’ cvpifw 
‘pipe or whistle, hiss, hiss forth’ are from a base *tudr- ‘hollow, 
hole, tube,’ with which compare Skt. taryam ‘a musical instru- 
ment,’ and also Gr. capwv ‘pudenda muliebra’ (like Lat. tubus), 
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capwris ‘an old hollow oak,’ cdpaBos* 7d yuvarxetov aidatorv Hes., 
and the following. 

Gr. owdnv ‘channel, gutter, pipe; syringe, squirt; a cylindrical 
box for keeping a broken limb straight; a hollow fold in a garment; 
a grooved tile, imbrex; a kind of shellfish,” OHG. dola ‘cloaca, 
fistula, fornacula’ (Ehrismann, PBB, XX, 60). 

This combination is rejected by Solmsen, who, Beitr., I, 129 ff., 
compares owAnv with otpryé, and the following are also added (cf. 
Boisacq, 935): cavpwrnp ‘a spike [not a spear-case, adpryé] at the butt 
end of a spear, by which it was stuck into the ground; spear,’ cavviov 
‘javelin,’ etc. But these words are entirely different in meaning 
(cf. No. 23.). 

Lat. tubus ‘water pipe, tube; trumpet used at sacrifices,’ tuba 
‘trumpet, war trumpet; a loud sound, roar (of thunder); sonorous 
epic poetry.’ 

OE. Jéote ‘water pipe, channel; torrent, cataract,’ OHG. wazzer- 
diezo ‘cataracta,’ Goth. but-haurn ‘trumpet,’ OHG. duz ‘Schwall, 
An-, Aufschwellen; rauschender Strom; Schall, Gerausch,’ diozan 
‘sich erheben, quellen, schwellen, zucken; rauschen, tosen, laut 
ténen,’ Icel. Ajéta ‘rush, move rapidly, dart, spring up (of growth); 
whistle, whiz, howl,’ etc. 

It is evident from the foregoing that these words for ‘spout, pipe, 
tube, channel, hole’ are from the meaning ‘rush, roar; gush, spout 
out’ in reference primarily to wind and water, and that the root from 
which they came is *téu-, *tewe-, *teud- ‘swell.’ But it is also evident 
that ‘swell’ inadequately defines this root. It has in it rather the 
idea of rapid motion: ‘rush, roar, surge, rise, swell,’ as in Lat. tumeo, 
tumultus, tumultuor, turgeo, etc. 

Of the direct connection for OE. /éote there can be no doubt. 
If Lat. tubus has b from dh, we may compare OE. Soden ‘whirlpool, 
whirlwind,’ Scotch thud ‘move with velocity; rush with a hollow 
sound,’ which is the same as NE. thud, Icel. bvadra ‘babble, jabber.’ 
With Gr. cwdnv, etc., compare Lat. tullius ‘silanus, rivus, vehemens 
projectio sanguinis arcuatim fluentis,’ Gr. od)os, ete. (No. 2). With 
Gr. cdpya, etc., compare cupyds ‘anything that draws or tears along 
with violence; a vomiting, a purging,’ cvpw ‘sweep along (of rivers), 
pass. flow or run down,’ caipw ‘sweep,’ capdopar ‘be swept by a storm,’ 
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Skt. tvdraté ‘eilt,’ tiryaté idem, tirna-h ‘eilig,’ turdyati ‘eilt,’ ON. 
yria ‘rush forth, hervorstiirzen.’ 

23. Gr. cavpwrnp ‘a spike at the butt end of a spear, by which it 
was stuck into the ground,’ cavpwrés ‘furnished with a cavpwrip,’ 
cavpoBpibés éyxos* ék TOD caupwripos Papi Hes. imply a *cadpos ‘stake, 
oripaé.’ This, I believe, is identical with caipos ‘lizard; a sea-fish,’ 
catpa ‘a lizard; a sea-fish; a kind of cress; penis; a twisted finger 
case.’ The underlying meaning is ‘something that swings or sways,’ 
hence ‘slender rod, spike, wand; lizard, serpent,’ etc. The same idea 
is evident in caddos ‘swaying; affected, conceited,’ cavAdouar ‘bear 
one’s self affectedly,’ cavAoTpwxtidw ‘wiggle the haunches,’ cavuvds 
(swaying, swinging) ‘affected,’ cavviov ‘javelin; penis,’ cavmdtw 
‘hurl a javelin, strike with a javelin.’ 

These may be referred to a root *gsa*yé- ‘swing, sway, bend; 
spring,’ etc.: Russ. chvéjat’-Sa ‘sich bewegen,’ Czech chviti ‘schiitteln, 
schwenken,’—se ‘wanken, schwanken,’ chvéplati ‘stark bewegen,’ 
Pol. chwiaé ‘schiitteln,’ -si¢ ‘wanken, schwanken, taumeln,’ chwiejny 
‘wankelmiitig,’ chwierutaé ‘schwanken,’ LSorb. chwéjom, chwjas 
‘wehen,’ —se ‘sich bewegen, von den Asten der Baume’ (cf. Berneker, 
Slav. Et. Wb., 407 f., where chv- is derived from sy-): Russ. chvoryj 
‘kranklich,’ chvordt’ ‘krankeln,’ chtryj ‘krank, siech,’ chirét’ ‘krinkeln, 
siechen; verkiimmern,’ ChSIl. pro-chyrélt ‘vilis’; po-chyli ‘gekriimmt, 
gebogen,’ Russ. chélyj ‘schwach, schwichlich, welk,’ pochtlyj ‘geneigt, 
gebeugt,’ chilit’ ‘niederbeugen, kriimmen,’ Czech chgliti ‘neigen,’ 
chouliti ‘winden, neigen,’ chilost ‘Scham,’ OBulg, chuliti ‘schmahen, 
lastern’; Pol. chynqc’ ‘neigen’; Slov. hiniti ‘tauschen, betriigen, 
Russ. dial. chinit’ ‘tadeln, schelten’; Skt. ksibhyati, ksdbhaté 
‘schwankt, zittert,’ ksdbhayati ‘setzt in Bewegung,’ Pol. chybaé, 
chybnac’ ‘schaukeln, hin und her bewegen; sich riihren, bewegen,’ 
chybié ‘fehlen, verfehlen, misraten,’ Cech chybati ‘zweifeln, 
schwanken.’ 

a) Gr. catpa, cavpwrnp, etc.: Lat. surus ‘branch, stake,’ surculus 
‘a young twig, shoot, sprout, sprig,’ sors (*syert- or *syort-) ‘ticket, 
lot,’ sorticula ‘small tablet or ticket, a little lot’: ChSI. chorastije 
‘pptryava, Reisig,’ Russ. chvorosti ‘Reisig, Strauch,’ dial. chvorosttt’ 
‘klatschen,’ Pol. chwarstac’ ‘rauschen, rasseln,’ Lith. szvirkszti 
‘pfeifen, sausen,’ szvirklé ‘ein durch die Luft sausender Pfeil.’ For 
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meaning compare Gr. xpaddw ‘wave, brandish, shake,’ xpaén ‘the 
quivering twig at the end of a branch, branch,’ ON. hrata ‘wackeln,’ 
OE. hretele ‘rattlewort,’ NE. rattle, NHG. rasseln, ete. 

b) Gr. caddos ‘se tortillant, se dandinant, vacillant; d’allure 
efféminée,’ etc. (cf. Boisacq, 855): Slov. hiliti ‘biegen, neigen,’ —se 
‘schlummernd nicken; sich ducken, sich demiitig stellen, heucheln,’ 
OBulg. chuliti ‘schmiéhen, listern,’ ChSl. po-chyli ‘gekriimmt; 
gebogen,’ etc. 

c) Gr. cavvds ‘affected,’ cavviov ‘javelin’: Pol. chynaé ‘neigen,’ 
po-ch. ‘stolpern und fallen,’ Serb. hiniti ‘betriigen, heucheln,’ Russ. 
dial. chinit’ ‘tadeln, schelten.’ 

d) Lat. sudis ‘stake, pile; peak; o@ipatva ix6vs’: Skt. ksddati 
‘stampft, zermalmt,’ ksudrd-h ‘klein; gering, niedrig,’ OBulg. 
chudi ‘klein; diirftig, gering, schlecht,’ Russ. chudié ‘schlecht, 
schlimm, iibel; mager, hager; abgenutzt (von Kleidern); verbraucht, 
defekt,’ Serb. hudati ‘tadeln,’ LRuss. chudyj ‘mager, hager,’ Pol. 
chudy ‘mager, hager; armselig’ (cf. Berneker, Et. Wb., 405). The 
Slav. words may also have d from dh: Skt. ksudha ‘Hunger,’ ksidhyati 
‘hungert.’ 

e) Lat. subitus ‘sudden, precipitous, steep’: Skt. ksubhita-h 
‘erregt,’ ksubhyati, ksdbhaté ‘schwankt, zittert,’ ksubh ‘Ruck, Stoss,’ 
ksdbhayati ‘setzt in Bewegung,’ Pol. chybaé ‘schaukeln, hin und her 
bewegen; sich rithren, bewegen,’ chybki ‘behend, rasch,’ LRuss. 
chybkyj ‘wankend, schwankend, hinfiillig,’ chyba ‘Mangel, Fehler,’ 
chybdty ‘zweifeln, unschliissig sein, —sa ‘sich tummeln, geschiftig 
hin und her gehen,’ ete. (cf. Berneker, Et. Wb., 412). 

f) Gr.aigap ‘a piece of old or wrinkled skin; the slough of serpents 
and insects; the scum of milk; wrinkled old man’; Lat. sdber 
‘cork oak, cork tree’ (cf. Boisacq, 925, with references), *gsibh- 
‘crispus, waving, curling, crisp, wrinkled, dry’: Skt. ksubhyati 
‘schwankt, zittert,’ etc. 

24. Gr. rut dée, rutde ‘here’ was formerly referred to the pro- 
nominal stem *tyo-, *tu-: Skt. tva-h, tua-h ‘mancher, der eine,’ 
tvah . . . . tvah ‘dieser, jener,’ tvdm ‘du,’ Lat. tu, etc. (ef. Fick, I¢, 
450). This I believe is the correct explanation. For rv? corresponds 
neither in form nor in use to the interrogative *g“u-, and the existence 
of a stem *tyo-, *tu- is not denied. 
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With rvt compare ON. /ui, which is supposed to be formed from 
Pt, Goth. Jei, after the analogy of hut, OS. hwi. The same formation 
occurs in OE. Jy (*Siz) ‘therefore; because,’ by- de ‘so that,’ bg 
.... 9 ‘quam .... tam.’ This pronoun stem is also in OE. 
bus ‘thus, so,’ OFris., OS. thus, MLG., MDu. dus ‘so,’ ete., with 
the same added -s as in OHG., OS. sus (:stem *syo-, su-), Gr. 
mis, us, évéus (Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr.‘, 58), and also dyudi-s, 
Lexpi-s, etc. 

To the same root belong Skt. tu ‘doch nun, aber,’ Goth. pau 

‘als,’ bauh ‘obgleich,’ OHG. doh ‘doch,’ etc., pre-Germ. *tu, *tug“e, 
*touq*e. 

Here also Goth. du ‘to, till, for,’ of time and space, translating 
eis, émi, mapa, mpds, also used with the infinitive, as an adverb, and 
as a prefix. As it was proclitic, it can come regularly from Germ. 
*bi, just as ga- is from *xa-: Lat. co-. Similarly initial unstressed 
Germ. 4- becomes NE. 6 (written th), Dan. Swed. d: the, that, then, 
etc.; den, det, da, etc. (MLN, XXV, 73). And Germ. bi, bi- may 
represent IE. *pi and *bhi. 

The uw in du is probably long, at least in compounds. Hence 
duhwé (not *datihwé) ti, diati, eis ti, pds ri, vari, duhbée, dubpé dia 
Touro, eis ToUTO, 5, iva. Its use as a preposition grew out of its ad- 
verbial function, as in Luke 8:44: atgaggandei du aftard, rpoceNOodoa 
bmicbev, ‘coming up from behind.’ Germ. */% would probably 
mean ‘there, thither, so far,’ of place, and ‘then, till then, so long,’ 
of time. Compare Lat. tum, tam, Skt. tdvat ‘soweit, solange; zuvor, 
zunichst, gleich; wohl, gut, eben,’ Gr. réws, reiws ‘tamdiu, mean- 
while, until’ from *to-, *td-; Skt. tydt ‘bekanntlich, ja,’ Lith. czd, 
czé ‘here,’ czdn ‘hither’ from *tjo-, *tjé-; Gr. as, éws from *jo-, *44-, 
ete. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN J, p, m,+u 

It is well known that initial by-, py-, fu- (whatever the source of 
the f), mu- would simplify to b, p, f, m. In fact, the simplification 
after initial labials takes place also in the other IE. languages. In 
the medial position the case is different, for there assimilation, partial 
or complete, occurs in Latin. Thus -bu- becomes *-b6-, -bb-; -fy-, 
-*f6-, -f-; -py-, -*pb-, -pp-; -my-, -*mb-, -mb-. The -bb-, -f-, -pp- 
would regularly be simplified to b, f, p when the accent followed. 
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Of these ff could occur only as the result of an early assimilation, or 
as a dialect variation. The later -bu- (whatever the origin of b) 
becomes -bb-, as would also -dy-. For -pp- from -py- I give no ex- 
amples, since the change is so obvious. 

For -mb- from -my-, which is quite in line with -bb- from -by-, 
-dy-, and -pp- from -py-, I find three examples. 

25. Gibbus, gibber ‘crook-backed, hump-backed; protuberant,’ 
etc., probably have -bb- from -bv-. Compare LG. kippen ‘wanken, 
schwanken, umwerfen,’ Icel. kippa ‘pull, jerk,’ kippast ‘make a 
sudden motion,’ where also -pp- perhaps represents Germ. -by-: 
ON. keifr ‘schief, krumm’ (cf. Walde’, 340). 

26. Obba ‘a vessel large at the bottom, beaker’: obua idem. 
Here may very well belong offa ‘piece, lump, mass; bit, morsel,’ 
ofella ‘a little bit, morsel’ (Lidén, BB, XXI, 111f.), with earlier 
assimilation: *ofvd. 

27. Lamberat ‘scindit ac laniat,’ perhaps from *laémvesat: lammi- 
na ‘plate, leaf, layer,’ or lanio (*lamid), OBulg. lomiti ‘brechen,’ 
Czech. ldmavy ‘spréde,’ OHG. luomi ‘matt,’ stem *lamu-. 

28. Limbus ‘border, hem, selvage, fringe; belt, band, girdle; 
head band, fillet; noose, snare; zodiac,’ *limvos: limus ‘a girdle or 
apron trimmed with purple worn by priests,’ limis, limus (perhaps 
originally *limu-s, fem. *limyi) ‘askew, aslant,’ limes ‘cross-path, 
boundary; line or vein in a precious stone; path, passage; track of 
light left behind by meteors, etc., zodiac’ (‘‘sectus in obliquo est lato 
curvamine limes,” Ov. M. ii. 130). 

Connection with Skt. lémbaté ‘hang down,’ NE. limp, etc., does 
not explain the meanings of limbus. 

29. Nimbus ‘violent rain, rain storm; rain cloud, cloud of vapor, 
smoke, dust; cloud-shaped splendor enveloping the gods; multitude, 
great quantity’ (peditum, pilorum, telorum, lapidum saxorumque), 
*nimvos ‘violence, power, great quantity’: nimius ‘very great, very 
much, too great, excessive, too mighty, too powerful; immoderate, 
intemperate,’ nimium ‘superabundance, excess,’ nimis ‘exceedingly, 
excessively, overmuch,’ nimietas ‘a too great number or quantity,’ 
base *neim- in Welsh nwyf ‘pervading element; vivacity, energy, 
vigor,’ nwyfo ‘lebendig werden,’ nwyfiant ‘Gewalt; Glanz,’ Ir. niam 
‘Glanz,’ ete. (ef. Class. Phil., VII, 313). 
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LATIN -dy-, dy-; -tu-, tu- 


For du, ty in Latin we may assume the phonetic change dd, db, 
bb; tb, tp, pp. The bb, pp thus arising become }b, p initially and 
also medially when the accent follows. In some cases analogy, or 
the recentness of the change, preserves -pp-. \ 

The objection of Persson, Beitr., 470 ff., against the parallelism 
dyu->b-; tyu->p- in Latin, because dy- and ty- do not develop alike 
in Greek, is not well taken. The examples given below, though some 
may be doubtful, are too numerous to be set aside. For exceptions 
like tama, tesqua see below. 

30. Ital. pipita: Lat. pituita ‘slime,’ occasionally pityita in the 
poets (Brugmann, Gdr., I?, 322). 

31. Cappa ‘cap,’ *catvd: cassis ‘helmet,’ *gattis, OE. hett ‘hat,’ 
*gatnos. 

32. Cuppa ‘beaker,’ *cutvd ‘hollow’: Gr. xioaapos ‘anus; concave 
of sky,’ Lat. cuturnium ‘vessel.’ 

33. Ciippés ‘gourmand,’ cippédium ‘titbit, dainty,’ *coitvéd- 
(earlier *qyoityéd- with dissimilatory loss of first u; cf. Nos. 91 ff.): 
Gr. xiooa, xirra (*xirfa) ‘the longing of pregnant women, a false 
appetite, craving for strange food,’ xotrac* yuvarxdv érOupiar Hes., 
Lat. invitdre, etc. 

34. Cippus ‘sharp stake or stone pillar,’ *citvos ‘a sharp object’: 
Skt. ¢icité, cydti ‘whet, sharpen,’ Av. saenz¥ ‘point, "summit,’ ON. 
hein ‘hone,’ ete. 

35. Hippitdre ‘oscitare, badare,’ *hippdre, Span. hipar ‘schluch- 
zen,’ *hitvd- or *hipva- ‘hiare’: OHG. git ‘Gierigkeit,’ gién ‘gihnen’; 
OE. gifre ‘greedy, ravenous; desirous,’ ON. geifla ‘schwatzen,’ LG. 
gipen ‘gaffen; gierig sein; nach Luft schnappen,’ ON. geipa ‘schwat- 
zen’; Lat. hidre ‘yawn; be eager, long for; bawl out, utter.’ 

36. Lippus ‘dropping, running; blear-eyed,’ *litwos: Gr. &evov 
‘drinking cup,’ Goth. leibus ‘Obstwein,’ Lith. lytis ‘rain.’ Perhaps 
here limpidus. 

37. Pappa ‘food,’ pappéare ‘eat,’ *patvd: Skt. piti-h ‘food,’ Gr. 
maréouat ‘eat.’ 

38. Puppis ‘the stern of a ship,’ *putvis: Skt. puta-h 
‘Hinterbacke.’ 
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39. Paedor ‘nastiness, filth, stench,’ paedidus ‘nasty’: base 
tudi- ‘wet, moisten, be wet,’ OE. /wénan ‘moisten, soften,’ bwinan 
‘become soft, diminish (of ulcers),’ Gr. ciados ‘Schmalz; Speichel’: 
Skt. téyam ‘water’ (cf. author, AJP., XXI, 180f.; Mod. Phil., 
V, 268 f.; Lidén, JF, XTX, 348 ff.). Here also may belong paedicus, 
paedicare, with secondary association with Gr. mats ‘boy.’ 

40. Paetus ‘having leering eyes, blinking, squinting, blink-eyed; 
with a pretty cast in the eyes (of Venus),’ *tyaités ‘orpaBds’: root 
*tuéi- ‘bend, turn: squint,’ Gr. oipds ‘bent, turned, ru@Ads,’ ovAdodv: 
tous dpbarpyols nuépa mapadépev, sipdds ‘bent; blinking, purblind’ 
(cf. No. 18 a, b, e). 

41. Piget ‘it irks, troubles, displeases, disgusts; repents; makes 
ashamed,’ piger ‘unwilling, averse; backward, slow, dull, lazy, 
sluggish; benumbing; dull, dispirited, dejected, sad,’ *tyig- ‘press 
down, depress, repress, retard’: Gr. otyn (repression, subsidence) 
‘quiet, silence,’ otyy ‘in silence, in an undertone, secretly,’ ctyaw 
‘cease, rest; cease to speak, be still, silent,’ otyndds ‘at rest, still, 
mute, silent’; ods ‘a squeamish, fastidious person,’ cixxos ‘loath- 
ing, disgust’ (a turning away from), ouxaivw ‘loathe, dislike,’ 
ouxxafouar idem, ouxxafduevos: oxwrrdyevos. This probably means 
‘bending over’ i.e., to show the exposed buttocks, as in dmoo.pdoat* 
TO émixdWar Kai Thy Tuy}nY mpodbetvar yuurynv. This ancient mode of 
derision is still practiced today, at least among boys, and is apparently 
not confined to any locality. Compare Lith. pasitufsinti ‘sich 
jmdm. mit vorgestrecktem Hinteren hinstellen’ (cf. No. 18). 

42. Pila ‘ball, globe, playing-ball, ballot, stuffed effigy,’ pilleus, 
pilleum ‘a conical felt cap, made to fit close, worn in Rome at enter- 
tainments and shows, also given to a slave at his enfranchisement,’ 
pilledtus ‘covered with the pilleus,’ pilleatt fratrés ‘Castor and Pollux,’ 
Parthi pilledti ‘the bonneted [top-knotted] Parthians,’ base *tuil-: 
Gr. dvdo.ddos ‘wer aufgebogenes Haar, einen in die Héhe stehenden 
Haarschopf hat,’ advaovAdov ‘topknot, tuft; the hair on the head of 
alion; on the forehead of the Parthians; as a slave’s mask in comedy’ 
(GvwOev rod perwmrou KaTa Thy piva Exe [6 Aéwr] Tpixas éxxAuwels olov 
évaouWXor and trav ... . WapOwy . . . . dvacidAoxopwvrwv quoted 
by Solmsen, 7F, XXX, 5), ciddos (a turning up) ‘satire’ (cf. 
No. 18b). 
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43. Pilus (something scraped or pulled off) ‘hair; particle, trifle,’ 
pilésus ‘hairy, shaggy,’ pildre ‘put forth hairs, grow hairy’ (: pilus 
‘hair’), pildre ‘make bald: plunder, pillage’ (: *pilos ‘scraped, pulled 
off’), base *tuz-lo-, -la- ‘scrape, wear away’: Gr. ovAdds* advaddXarTos, 
‘bald,’ ova’ Tpixwua 7 Aetov Hes., i.e., ‘the beginning of a growth of 
hair (not ‘hair-tuft’ as Solmsen, loc. cit., seems to understand), smooth 
place,’ ciddn, ritdn (gnawer) ‘grub, beetle; bookworm,’ root *twéi-: 
otadow ‘rub, polish, make shining,’ o.d\wya, ovyadwya ‘an instrument 
for smoothing or polishing; the polished metal rim of a shield,’ 
ovyaddw ‘polish,’ oiyaddes ‘smooth, shining, glittering, glossy,’ 
otvouat ‘tear away, tear in pieces; plunder, damage,’ etc. (cf. No. 44). 

44, Pédis ‘louse,’ *tuédis ‘gnawer’: *tuéi- ‘wear away, destroy,’ 
Gr. ons ‘moth; bookworm,’ onrdw ‘eat, fret (of moths),’ onrd8poros 
‘moth-eaten,’ otvouar (*tuinjo-) ‘tear away, tear in pieces, devour; 
rob, plunder; hurt, damage,’ givos ‘hurt, harm, mischief,’ cis 
‘destroyer, ravager,’ etc. (cf. Boisacq, 862), OE. Jwinan ‘dwindle,’ 
pwitan ‘shave off, cut’ (AJP, XXI, 180). For meaning compare 
Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, schwindet,’ Gr. d@eipw ‘corrupt, spoil; 
waste, destroy,’ d8eip ‘louse’; Keipw ‘cut,’ Kdpis ‘bug’; Goth. malan 
‘mahlen,’ malé ‘Motte’; Goth. maitan ‘schneiden,’ EFris. mite 


‘Miete oder Milbe,’ Du. mijt, NE. mite; NHG. schaben, schabe 
‘Motte.’ 


But Lat. tinea ‘a gnawing worm in clothes, books, beehives, fig 
trees, human body; moth, louse,’ etc., does not come from *tu7-, but 
*ti-, *tai- in OE. binan ‘become moist,’ Ir. tinaid ‘evanescit,’ ChSl. 
tajati ‘sich auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ ¢tléi ‘corrumpi,’ ttlja 
‘Motte’: Gr. ridos ‘anything pulled or shredded, flock, down,’ 
tidat ‘flocks, motes,’ 7i\Aw ‘pluck, pull off, tear,’ Skt. tild-h ‘particle, 
grain, sesame,’ etc. (AJP., X XI, 180). 

45. Pius ‘showing tender regard (to parents, kindred, country), 
dutiful, kind, good, loyal, conscientious; benevolent, kind, gentle,’ 
*tuijos ‘attentive, regardful, protecting, cherishing, kind, good,’ 
pietas ‘dutiful conduct, affection, love, loyalty, gratitude; gentleness, 
kindness, pity,’ pidre ‘seek to appease, propitiate; purify with sacred 
rites, make good, atone for; punish, avenge; love tenderly,’ pidculum 
(Busse) ‘expiation, propitiatory sacrifice; punishment; crime,’ 
pro-pitius ‘favorable, gracious, propitious’: tweor ‘guard, preserve, 
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protect; . watch, regard, consider, behold, view; uphold, maintain, 
support, care for,’ OE. Jéaw ‘custom, habit, usage, pl. conduct, 
virtue,’ —fest ‘moral, virtuous; gentle, kind,’ OS. thau ‘Brauch, 
Gewohnheit, Sitte,’ OHG. daulih ‘moralis,’ Goth. biud, 7rd dyabér, 
piupjan ‘bless,’ ON. /yda ‘freundlich machen,’ OE. gebide ‘ virtuous,’ 
OHG. githiuti ‘aufmerkend, verstehend,’ MHG. ungediute ‘unacht- 
sam,’ OHG. githiuti ‘Deuten, Hindeuten; Deutung, Ausdeutung,’ 
diuten ‘zeigen; anzeigen, erzihlen; deuten, erkliren; bedeuten,’ 
etc. (Mod. Phil., V, 280). 

46. Pacio ‘contract,’ paciscor ‘make a contract, agree, bargain,’ 
pax ‘agreement, peace,’ Umbr. pacer ‘propitius’ (Buck, Gram., 
§ 257, 2); pango ‘fasten, fix; drive in; set, plant; compose, make; 
agree upon, contract, conclude,’ padgus (inclosure) ‘district, province; 
country; country people,’ pdgina ‘leaf, slab; page, paragraph; four 
rows of vines joined together in a square, bed,’ pdgindtus ‘joined 
together’ (navis), bases *twdq-, *tydg- ‘press down, pack; join 
together, inclose,’ etc.: Gr. oar7w ‘pack, load, press down,’ onxés 
‘any inclosure’; odyn ‘trappings, armor,’ cdyua ‘covering, cloak; 
anything piled together,’ cayoupov’ yupyaov, Lat. tugurium (cover) 
‘hut, cot,’ and through association with tego also tegurium (cf. 
No. 5). 

47. Opdcus ‘shaded, shady; dark, obscure; bushy, thick (barba, 
Catull. 37. 19); casting a shade, shady,’ opdco ‘cover; cover with 
shade; darken, obscure,’ *op-tydqos ‘pressed down (over), packed, 
covered’: Gr. onxés ‘inclosure: pen, fold; den; shrine; garden,’ 
oarrw ‘pack, load, equip,’ cayua ‘pile, load; covering,’ OHG. dihen 
‘driicken, niederdriicken; dicht aufhaufen,’ OE. gebuxod ‘darkened.’ 
Or this with x from sk: Russ. tuésklyj ‘dark.’ 

For this change in meaning compare the following: OHG. 
dwesben ‘vertilgen, ausléschen,’ Ger. dial. diispen ‘unterdriicken, 
bezwingen, léschen’: dusper ‘diister, dimmerig’ (cf. Schade, Wb., 
I, 121); Icel. busta ‘oppress, bully’: OE. Déostre (-te-) ‘dark, gloomy,’ 
péostrian ‘darken, dim,’ OLG. thiustri, NHG. dister, OBulg. tistt 
‘leer’; Bal. tusag, thusay ‘ausgehen, erléschen, vermieden werden,’ 
tésag ‘ausléschen,’ Russ. tésklyj ‘dark,’ Skt. tuccha-h, tucchyd-h 
‘leer, de, nichtig,’ Lat. tesqua, etc. (cf. Color-Names, 105); Skt. 
tdmyati ‘stockt, wird starr, érmattet, vergeht, schwindet hin, 
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schmachtet,’? OBulg. tomiti ‘abmiihen, quialen, zwingen,’ tima 
‘Finsternis,’ timind ‘dunkel,’ Lith. tamsus idem, Lat. tenebrae, etc. 

48. Pancra ‘rapina,’ impancradre ‘invadere,’ *tvancrd- ‘press, 
seize’: *tydq-, Gr. carrw ‘press, stamp down,’ OHG. dihen, MHG. 
diuhen ‘driicken, schieben, niederwerfen; sich bewegen, laufen.’ 
Similarly *tyel- ‘press: seize, rob,’ *tyer- ‘press: grasp, seize’ (cf. 
No. 55). 

49. Pal-, pol- from *tyel-, *tyol-, root *tyel- ‘press, compress: 
inclose, cover, protect,’ etc., in Palés ‘dea pastorum,’ 6-pilio 
‘shepherd,’ palla ‘upper garment for ladies; undergarment; curtain,’ 
pallium ‘covering, cover; a Greek mantle (which does not make it a 
Greek word); curtain; upper garment of any kind,’ pallidtus ‘dressed 
in a pallium; guarded, fortified’ (certainly not with a pallium), pala- 
tum, -tus ‘palate; vault (of heaven),’ properly ‘inclosed space,’ and 
then like templum used of the mouth, palatiwm ‘the first fortified hill 
of Rome; palace,’ *pald- ‘inclose, fortify; inclosure,’ se-pelio (cover up 
apart) ‘bury; suppress, overwhelm, destroy’: Pol. tulié ‘schmiegen, 
pressen,’ o-t. ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ OE. for-bylman ‘choke; envelop, 
encompass, cover, overwhelm,’ Gr. céds, cé\ua, s&s (cf. No. 15), 
cadaoow ‘overload, crowd full,’ Lett. tulpitees ‘sich haufen.’ 

50. Pulpitum ‘staging made of boards, scaffold, platform,, *tvelpi- 
tum: Gr. cé\ua ‘log, deck, rowing-bench, seat, scaffold’ (cf. No. 49). 

51. Palea ‘chaff; dross; wattles of a cock,’ palear ‘the skin that 
hangs down from the neck of an ox, dewlap,’ *tval- ‘flap, dangle’: 
Gr. cddos ‘any unsteady, tossing motion’ (cf. No. 2). 

52. Palpo ‘stroke, touch softly; caress, flatter,’ palpito ‘tremble, 
throb, pant,’ palpebrae ‘eyelids, eyelashes,’ *tval- ‘flap, flutter, pat, 
flatter,’ as above, and Gr. riAos ‘the hair of the eyebrows.’ 

53. Pulpa ‘the fleshy portion of animal bodies, pulp of fruit,’ 
pulmentum ‘sauce, relish; food,’ perhaps also pulmo (soft substance) 
‘lung; a fish, sea lung,’ pulmdneus ‘pulmonic; soft, spongy,’ *tvelp- 
‘anything soft’: Gr. c4\7n ‘a sea fish, salpa,’ cé\axos ‘a cartilaginous 
fish,’ o€\7ov ‘a juicy plant eaten as a relish,’ céAivoy ‘a kind of 
parsley,’ Lith. tulsztd ‘become soft or mellow,’ pa-t. ‘be softened by 
water,’ etc., Icel. bwalur ‘damp, moist, clammy.’ 

54. Pulc(h)er ‘beautiful, fair; glorious, illustrious,’ *tyelkro- or 
*tuolkro- ‘bright, shining’: Gr. oédas ‘light, brightness, flash,’ 
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cedayéw ‘illume; shine, beam.’ Compare doce AaurécOny wsei TE 
mupos oédas, Il. xix. 366 with pulcherimus irae, Sil. xi. 365 (ef. No. 3). 

55. Populo ‘spoil, plunder, pillage, lay waste, ravage,’ a redupli- 
cated *tyel- ‘seize, rob’: Gr. oidn, cddov ‘the right of seizure,’ cvAdw 
‘strip off, esp. the arms of an enemy; pillage, plunder; take away, 
take off,’ éocida’ a@yper Hesych. 

56. Polleo ‘be strong, powerful,’ pollex ‘thumb, great toe; knob 
or protuberance on a tree; short twig of a vine,’ palmes ‘a young 
branch of a vine; bough, branch,’ *tvol-, *tval- ‘compact mass’: Gr. 
addos ‘a round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit, Lat. titulus 
‘slab, tabula, placard, bill; inscription, title’ (ti- reduplication), 
tutulus ‘a kind of headdress formed by piling up the hair in a conical 
shape’ (tu- reduplication), Gr. rvAioow ‘twist or roll up; bend,’ ridAn 
‘lump, callus, pad, cushion,’ tiAos ‘lump, knob, knot, callus, bolt, 
peg,’ either from *tyel- ‘press together, make compact’ (cf. No. 15) 
or *tuel- ‘swell.’ 

57. Pendeo ‘swing, dangle: float, hover; hang down, be sus- 
pended; be flaccid, weak; hang about, linger; waver, be uncertain, 
perplexed,’ pendo ‘suspend, weigh; pay out; consider,’ pondus 
‘weight,’ pendigo ‘hollow space (simulacri); internal injury,’ pénis 
‘tail; membrum virile’ from *pendsnis (Walde?, 573), base *twendh- 
‘move to and fro, swing, dangle’: Gr. o4@n (*tundhda ‘flap, dangle’) 
‘membrum virile,’ cafpés (loose, soft, falling away) ‘decayed, rotten, 
unsound, perishable,’ ca0pwya ‘flaw,’ OS. bithwindan ‘streiten’: Gr. 
caivw (No. 2). 

58. Penus (inclosure) ‘locus intimus in aede Vestae,’ penes 
‘within, in possession of,’ penitus ‘inner, interior,’ Pendtes ‘guardian 
deities,’ *tven- ‘inclose, guard’: tunica (covering, Hemd) ‘tunic; 
tegument, husk, peel,’ tweor ‘guard, watch, observe.’ Compare the 
following. | 

59. Pons (plank, timber) ‘wooden bridge over swamp, ditch, 
river, between towers on a wall, from ship to land; drawbridge; 
floor of a tower, deck of a ship,’ *twont- ‘covering’: Gr. cavis (*tyenis) 
‘board, plank, door, tablet; platform, stage, deck.’ 

60. Panis ‘panel of a door; lump (of metal), loaf, bread,’ padnus 
‘swelling, tumor; ear of millet’ (but in the sense ‘the thread wound 
upon the bobbin’ from Dor. zavos), pdnicula ‘swelling, tumor; tuft, 
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panicle,’ pdnicum ‘panic grass,’ *tvdn- ‘swelling, bunch’: Lith. 
tvinti ‘anschwellen, steigen,’ tvdénas ‘Flut,’ Skt. tdutt, taviti ‘ist stark, 
hat Macht.’ Perhaps here also Lat. pantex ‘paunch, bowels’ (cf. 
No. 72). 

61. Pario (bring together) ‘create, accomplish, devise, invent; 
acquire, get; beget; bear; drop, lay, spawn,’ pardre ‘make ready, 
prepare, furnish; order, contrive, design; procure, acquire,’ imperdre, 
-dtor, imperium, *tuer-: OBulg. tvoriti ‘machen, schaffen,’ Serb. 
tvoriti ‘machen, bilden, formen,’ Lith. tvérti ‘fassen; zaéunen,’ turéti 
‘haben; ein Junges werfen (von weiblichen Tieren),’ apturéti ‘erhal- 
ten, erlangen, besitzen.’ 

62. Pertica ‘pole, long staff; set, slip, young tree,’ Osc. perek(ais) 
‘perticis,’ Umb. percam ‘virgam,’ Lat. porticus ‘colonnade, gallery, 
porch, penthouse, shed’: turio ‘shoot, sprout, young branch of a 
tree,’ Lett. at-twere ‘Stiitze, prop,’ OSw. Awar ‘block, stake,’ ON. 
vara ‘beater, stirring-stick,’ OE. bweran ‘stir, beat, forge.’ 

63. Pergula (inclosure, tegula) ‘shed in front of house, stall, shop, 
hut, vine-arbor’: Gr. capyavy ‘plait, braid; wickerwork, basket,’ etc. 
(ef. No. 11). 

64. Parvus ‘little, small, petty, puny; young,’ parum ‘too little, 
not enough’: base *tuer- ‘press, compress, contract,’ Lith. tvérti 
‘einfassen, halten,’ Lett. sa-twrét ‘anhalten, festhalten,’ reff. ‘sich 
zuriickhalten, inne halten; standhaft bei etwas bleiben,’ ON. Juerra 
‘abnehmen,’ Pol. tyrac’ ‘abnutzen, abreiben’ (cf. No. 65). 

65. Parco ‘spare, use sparingly; abstain from, forbear,’ parcus 
‘sparing, frugal; penurious; spare, scanty, little, mean,’ MLat., 
parcus ‘park,’ compesco ‘fasten together, confine, hold in check, 
repress,’ porceo ‘keep off, hinder; restrain,’ Osc. pestlim (inclosure) 
‘templum,’ Mars. pesco ‘sacrum’: Lith. tvarkd ‘schickliche oder 
angenehme Haltung, Fassung, Ordnung,’ tvarkyti ‘etwas in die 
gehérige Fassung bringen,’ tvérti ‘fassen, einfassen, greifen, ziunen,’ 
tvord ‘Zaun,’ tvdrtas ‘Einziunung, Hiirde’ (Lat. paries, Sommer, 
Hadb., 227), tvirtas ‘fest,’ Pol. twierdza ‘Burg, Schloss, Schutz’; Lett. 
ap-turet ‘an-, abhalten,’ twermes, twérzme ‘ Anhalt, Riickhalt; Schutz, 
Trost,’ Lith. ne-tvermé ‘ein Massloser, wer in keiner Hinsicht Mass 
halt,’ ON. byrma ‘spare,’ Ayrmilega ‘gently, leniently,’ Norw. 
tyrma ‘schonen, sparen, moderieren,’ u-tyrma ‘harter, riicksichtsloser 
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Mensch,’ OE. gehwére ‘united; peaceful, gentle, pleasing; yielding 
to, obedient; prosperous’ (for the last meaning compare Lett. turigs 
‘wohlbehalten, wohlhabend’), -can ‘reconcile, agree; consent to; 
suit, fit.’ For meaning compare Lett. taupit ‘aufhalten; sparen, 
schonen’ (cf. No. 7). | 

66. Posco, postulo, Umbr. peperscust ‘precatus erit,’ persclu, 
pesclu ‘supplicatione,’ Osc. kimparakineis ‘consilii’ (cf. Walde?, 604) 
may be from the same base as the foregoing in the sense ‘press, urge.’ 
Compare Lett. twdrstit ‘greifen: trachten, verlangen’: taujat, 
tautat ‘fragen, forschen,’ etc. (cf. No. 4 a). 

67. Perséna ‘mask, esp. that worn by players; réle, character; 
person,’ perhaps from *tyerttosnd ‘a tuft of hair used as a mask’: 
*tuer-t- ‘cover’; Lith. tvdrtas ‘Einziunung,’ tvdrstyte ‘ziunen, ein- 
fassen, verbinden,’ tira (tufts) ‘die Haare an den Schlifen’; Gr. cvcipa 
‘a shaggy goatskin; a rough outer garment,’ ciovpvos idem; ‘surgical 
bandage,’ Lat. térunda ‘a roll of lint for wounds; a ball of paste.’ 

For meaning compare No. 42 and Gr. éricewros ‘waving over; 
subst. a comic mask with hair hanging on the forehead.’ 

68. Perdo ‘destroy, ruin, squander, waste, consume; lose’ 
(*perzd6), pestis (*perstis) ‘destruction, ruin, death; pest, pestilence,’ 
*tuers-: ON. Suerra ‘decrease, diminish, fall off, wane; dry out,’ 
uerra ‘cause to decrease,’ OS. thorron ‘vergehen,’ thior ‘diirr, 
trocken,’ root *tyer- ‘draw together, contract’ (cf. Nos. 64, 65). 

Or perdo (*peridé), pestis from *twes-: OHG. thwesben (*hwas- 
pian) ‘verderben, vertilgen, ausléschen,’ LG. (Waldeck) diispen 
‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen,’ Bal. tusag, thusag ‘ausgehen, 
verlassen werden, gemieden werden,’ Skt. tuccha-h ‘leer, dde, nichtig,’ 
Lat. tesqua, etc. (cf. author, Class. Phil., VII, 315). 

69. Perperam ‘wrongly, incorrectly, falsely,’ *twer-p- ‘distort’: 
Lat. turpis ‘distorted, disfigured: ugly, loathesome, foul, unsightly, 
base,’ OHG. dweran ‘herumdrehen,’ ete. (cf. Nos. 11, 93). 

70. Pdvo, pdvus, Gr. raws may or may not be loan-words from the 
Orient. In any case the Lat. and Gr. forms may be more alike than 
they look. Taking the acc. pl. as a basis of comparison, we may refer 
pavonés to *tududnns, radvas to *tuaydnns. 

71. Pinguis ‘plump, fat, rich, fertile; oily, juicy; thick, dense; 
dull, stupid,’ *tung"is ‘big, swollen’: Skt. turiga-h ‘emporstehend, 
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gewolbt, Anhdhe,’ Gr. riuBos ‘tumulus, cairn’: Lat. twmeo, Skt. 
timra-h ‘strotzend, feist,’ tduti ‘ist stark,’ OBulg. tytz ‘fett werden,’ 
tuki ‘Fett,’ etc. 

72. Pédex: pédo is improbable. The primary meaning of pédex 
may rather have been ‘swelling’: *twoz-d, Skt. tavdéh ‘strong.’ Simi- 
larly Lett. taks ‘Geschwulst,’ ON. Jié ‘buttock,’ Ir. tin ‘podex.’ 

73. Pedum ‘shepherd’s crook,’ primarily ‘stake, prop,’ peddre 
‘prop up trees or vines,’ peddémen ‘stake, prop,’ pessulus ‘bolt,’ 
oppidum ‘barriers of the circus; town’ (stockade), *tved- ‘drive, 
thrust’: Umbr. tuder ‘finem’ (=‘end post, termen,’ cf. v. Planta, 
I, 122, and Walde?, 799, where the word is explained somewhat 
differently), tuderato ‘finitum,’ eturstamu ‘exterminato, expellito, 
Lat. tudes ‘hammer,’ tudicula ‘a small machine for bruising olives,’ 
tudiculo ‘stir about,’ tudito ‘strike or beat often; drive, push (busi- 
ness),’ tundo ‘strike, beat; pound, bruise; din, stun.’ 

74. Petilus ‘tenuis et exilis; siccus et substrictus (sura); albus 
(ungula),’ ‘thin, slender; withered, puny, pale,’ *twetilos, apoculare 
‘sich fortmachen, sich driicken,’ *ap-tuotla-, base *teyet- ‘premere, 
comprimere, contrahere, substringere’: Gr. rurdvn ‘flail,’ revratw 
‘urge, bid; (press) dwell upon a thing,’ ru7@és ‘little, small, young; 
low, soft, gentle’ (voice), ruvvés ‘small,’ Lett. tautat (urge) ‘fragen, 
forschen,’ taustat ‘tasten, betasten, befiihlen’; Lith. tauwteleti ‘zarteln,’ 
OE. oddettan ‘prod. push.’ For meaning cf. No. 64. 


DISSIMILATORY LOSS OF & AFTER d, ft, s 


By the side of examples of Lat. p- from IE. ty- there are others 
with ¢- from tu-. But these exceptions are the result of dissimilation. 
A yu after t, d, s is lost when the vowel after the wu is followed by a 
labial: m, b, p, or usually when the next syllable has a yu, as in the 
examples given by Persson, Beitr., 470 f.: Lat. tesqua, Skt. tuccha-h 
‘leer’; Lat. tama ‘tumor’: Gr. odpos ‘a height.’ This loss of wu in 
Lat. probably occurred comparatively early, and in some instances 
may have taken place in IE. or at any rate in the other IE. languages. 
This may explain some IE. forms with and without uw. But in most 
cases they are probably parallel formations from unrelated roots. 

75. Damia ‘Bona Dea,’ *duamiad: bonus, bedre, Skt. duvah ‘Gabe, 
Ehrerweisung.’ 
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76. Démum, démus ‘at length, at last,’ *dyémo-, Gr. dv ‘for a 
long time’: Lat. dum, didum. 

77. Dominus ‘lord,’ properly domnus as in an inscription, *dwom- 
nos, *dyobnos: OLat. dubenus ‘dominus,’ base *deuebh- ‘draw 
(together), bind,’ etc., MDu. toeven (*twédb-) ‘check, delay; keep; 
arrest; entertain,’ toven (*tud-) ‘pull, draw,’ MLG. tuven, toven 
‘aufhalten, so dass etwas oder jemand nicht weiter kann, anhalten; 
hindern, festnehmen, festhalten, verhaften; intr. warten, zaudern,’ 
tobben ‘zupfen, locken, zwacken, zerren’; root *deuye- ‘pull, draw, 
hold, restrain, bind, inclose,’ etc.: OE. tin ‘inclosure, yard, town,’ 
tynan ‘fence, inclose, shut, close,’ OHG. zin ‘Zaun’; ON. tiddr 
‘Spannseil, Bindseil, OHG. ziotar ‘Vordeichsel,’ EFris. tiéddern 
‘binden, festbinden, knoten, schlingen’; Goth. tiwhan ‘ziehen,’ Lat. 
diico; Skt. dvdrati ‘hemmt, bedeckt,’ dvdr ‘Tor, Tiir,’ etc. (cf. MLN, 
XVI, 18; JE. a’, 67 ff.). 

Dominus may be for *dwomenos and related only in root with 
dubenus. Compare Lat. re-dimio (*dwemid) ‘bind round, wreathe 
round, encircle, gird, crown’: ON. taumr ‘Ziigel, Zaum, Riemen,’ 
MLG. tém, OHG. zoum idem, MLG. témen ‘ziumen, ziigeln, zwingen.’ 

78. Tama ‘a swelling of the feet and ‘legs,’ *tuamad: Gr. cdpos 
‘dune,’ Lat. twmeo, tumor (Persson, Beitr., 471). 

79. Témo ‘pole, beam; wagon.tongue; wagon,’ perhaps from 
*tuémd ‘something big, strong: beam’: Av. tiéma- ‘strong,’ Gr. 
Core. topos ‘riuBos’; OHG. dimo ‘Daumen,’ MHG. doum ‘womit 
man zustopft, Pfropf’ (cf. No. 60). 

80. Templum ‘an open place for observation, marked out by the 
augur, any inclosed space, temple, shrine, chamber of the mouth; 
crossbeam,’ contemplor ‘contueor,’ base *tyem-lo-, -ld- ‘press upon, 
confine, hold; behold’: con-tumaz (holding against) ‘firm, steadfast; 
obstinate, stubborn, insolent,’ contumdcia ‘firmness, steadfastness 
(“Socrates adhibuit liberam contumaciam,” Cic. Tusc. i. 29], obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness,’ contumelia ‘attack, assault [“naves totae factae 
ex robore ad quamvis vim et contumeliam perferendam,’’ Caes. 
B.G. iii. 13]; affront, invective, reproach, insult,’ Gr. revudouar 
(join together) ‘prepare’: odos ‘safe, secure,’ Lat. tueor ‘protect, 
preserve, guard; hold, keep, maintain; behold, gaze at’ (cf. especially 
Nos. 4a, b, c, d, 90). 
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81. Temno ‘reject, scorn, disdain,’ *twemnéd from *tuebnd or 
*tuepnd: Gr. oéuvos (repelling) ‘revered, august; proud, haughty,’ 
*oéBw ‘beat off, put to shame,’ céBoua ‘shun, feel awe or shame,’ 
coBéw ‘shake, beat; knock off, drive away,’ Lat. titubo ‘stagger, 
totter; waver, hesitate, be in suspense, be embarrassed or perplexed’ 
(cf. No. 1); or Gr. rimrw ‘beat, smite,’ Lat. vi-tupero (No. 7), OHG. 
doubén ‘domare, redigere,’ Lith. tapinti ‘kauern machen,’ tipli ‘sich 
niederkauern.’ Or temno from *twem-nd: contumelia, etc. (cf. No. 
80). 

82. Timeo ‘fear,’ *tuimed: Av. @way- ‘inspire fear,’ root *tyei- 
‘agitate,’ Gr. ceiw ‘shake, brandish; agitate, disturb, excite.’ Or 
tuim- ‘turn; cower’: Gr. ciuds ‘bent,’ otydw ‘bend in,’ oot vara 
‘he turns his back’ (cf. No. 18a). 

83. Témentum ‘stuffing for cushions,’ *tydmntom: Gr. cya 
‘body,’ *tuémnt. 

84. Somnus ‘sleep,’ *suomnus from *syopnos, Lith. sapnas 
‘dream’: OE. swefn ‘sleep,’ Gr. iavos idem. 

85. Sopor ‘deep sleep,’ *syopor, sdpio ‘put to sleep,’ *sudpid: 
ON. séfa ‘kill.’ 

86. Sabini, Sabelli, Samnium, ete.: suebt,;OPruss. subs ‘eigen,’ 
Lat. suus (Walde?, 667). 

87. Sibilo, sibilus, dial. sifilo, sifilus : suiflum ‘sifilum.’ 

88. Teba ‘hill’: tiber ‘swelling,’ Icel. bifa ‘knoll, hillock.’ 

89. Tibia : Gr. cigwy ‘an empty or hollow body, reed, straw, tube’ 
(Walde?, 778). 

90. Tabula ‘board, plank; tablet, table; a square of ground in a 
vineyard; a fold in a garment,’ tabuldtio ‘a planking or flooring over, 
a floor or story,’ tabulinum ‘balcony, terrace,’ taberna ‘hut, shed, 
booth, stall, shop, inn,’ base *twebh- ‘make firm, hold,’ etc.: Gr. capns 
‘certain, sure’ (cf. No. 16), rigors odfjves Hes. (or this with IE. 
dh-; cf. Boisacq, s.v.), ON. bybbask ‘show one’s self stiff, be obstinate,’ 
etc., bofta (beam, plank) ‘rower’s bench,’ OE. Joft, OHG. dofta idem, 
gidofto ‘socius,’ gidofta ‘socia,’ OE. gebofta ‘companion,’ -ian ‘asso- 
ciate (with), confederate.’ The Germ. words indicate -pi- rather 
than -bhi- (-bdh-). But in any case the rower’s bench was thought 
of as ‘a beam or thwart,’ and not as ‘something to squat on.’ 

91. Silva ‘wood,’ *swelud: Gr. vAn idem. 
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92. Tesqua ‘deserts,’ *tuesqud: Skt. tuccha-h ‘leer, 6de’ (Walde?, 
776). 

93. Torqueo ‘twist, whirl,’ *tworqued, base *tyworg(u)-: Goth. 
pwairhs ‘zornig,’ OHG. dwerah ‘schriag, quer, verkehrt,’ OE. 
weorh ‘adverse; angry; perverse, bad,’ root *tyer- ‘set in rapid 
motion, whirl, twist’: Skt. tudraté ‘eilt,’? OHG. dweran ‘schnell herum- 
drehen, umriihren, mischen,’ OE. /weran ‘stir, churn; beat (metal), 
churn,’ were (tormentum, torcular) ‘churn, olive press.’ 
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LOCAL COLOR IN BEN JONSON’S CATILINE AND 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF THE PLAY! 


By Lynn Haroup Harris 


Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. In Jonson’s day, when 
classical knowledge was held in rather more popular esteem than 
at present, it is highly probable that a considerable number of his 
readers and auditors recognized at once a large share of his quota- 
tions and allusions. The only method of producing a true historical 
play was, in Jonson’s mind, his own—that of painstaking reference 
to the classics. Jonson was one of the few Elizabethans who had 
any regard for “atmosphere” and to whom such anachronisms as 
the striking of a clock in Brutus’ orchard? were abominations. A 
Roman play must be Roman, and its characters must speak as 
Romans spoke. On such a hypothesis there could be but one con- 
clusion: one must go to Roman speeches as they have been handed 
down to us, go to contemporary documents and transcribe them. 
Such a thesis is in the main right, but in it lies the grave danger of 
making too much of the letter at the expense of the spirit. This 
is precisely Jonson’s case. Great as was his ingenuity, great as 
were his assimilative powers, there yet remains in Catiline much 
suspended erudition: masses of pedantry, so to speak, not in perfect 
solution. The traces of mosaic work (to change the figure), very 
clever in itself withal, are not totally obliterated. However, in 
justice to Jonson one must add that to the general reading-public 
today, not so versed in classic lore as the poet’s auditory, these 
things are not greatly in evidence. 

As I have said, Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. At 
times it is a literal transcript of authorities, at other times it is 
strongly reminiscent of them. In his efforts to catch the true Latin: 
“atmosphere” the author even goes so far as to twist the English 


1A paper read before the annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Associ- 
ation, at Murfreesboro, February 23, 1918. 


2 Julius Caesar II. i. 191. 
[CuassicaL PaiLoLoey XIV, July, 1919} 273 
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idiom, as in iv. 823,’ where “TI heare ill” is the poet’s attempt to 
render the Latin male audio, “I am ill spoken of.” Then, too, 
there are his translations of virtus by “vertue,” pietas by “pietie,”’ 
and the like. The odor of the scholar’s taper is strong upon such. 

The sources of Cattline fall readily into three main classes: first, 
those of the plot, wherein I include the characters; second, those 
of the dialogue; and third, those of the choruses. To the plot, 
Sallust’s Catilina of course makes the greatest contribution, and the 
characters are mainly developed along the lines it suggests; but 
the contemporary works of Cicero, the Lives of Plutarch, and the 
accounts of Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and others are used freely. 
Into the dialogue many elements enter: speeches from Sallust; one 
whole oration from Cicero, and excerpts from others; figures from 
the Pharsalia of Lucan; and single quotations from scattered 
sources, Florus, Claudian, and others. To the choruses, Petronius 
Arbiter contributes most, as the first chorus is in large measure a 
translation of the rhapsody of Eumolpus (Satiricon 119, 120); but 
another chorus, the fourth, owes greatly to Sallust, although not a 
mere translation. 


I. SOURCES OF THE PLOT 


Sallust—No other one authority supplied as much to the plot 
of Catiline as the Catilina of Sallust. Sallust’s real narrative com- 
mences with section 14. Beginning here, the next three sections 
paint Catiline’s character, suggest that it was the memory of Sulla’s 
former easy and profitable triumphs that animated Catiline to 
rebellion (this is even more strongly hinted in section 5), trace his 
crimes, and discover in them the unceasing scourges that drove 
him on to crimes still greater—‘The ills, that I haue done, cannot 
be safe But by attempting greater.” 

Closely parallel to this in Jonson is the introduction of Sulla’s 
ghost, the catalogue of Catiline’s misdeeds, and Catiline’s mono- 
logue containing the lines just quoted above. Following this 
Jonson introduces Aurelia Orestilla, who has been mentioned by 
Sallust in section 15; and then comes the first meeting of the con- 


1 References to Catiline are to a copy of the First Folio in the library of Yale 
University. 
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spirators, both in Jonson and Sallust. To show at a glance how 
far Jonson has used the Catilina, I here give a table of parallel 
references. 
Jonson Sallust 
Act I:Lines 1-73 Sections 5, 15 
« 73-111 * 15 
“ 111-191 = 16 
“ 191-Chorus “ 17, 20, 21, 22 
Act II: Hints in Sections 23, 25 
Act III: 1-490 Section 26 
490-Chorus = age 
24-538 31 
538-600 32, 33, 39, 40 
600-707 
707-781 
781-Chorus 
1-68 
86-102 
102-367 
367-420 
420-end 


Act IV: 


Se e0e; G2eOeneweenkneeeset 8 & 


en e@e@& & B&B ea S& 8 


50-53, 55, 59-61 


Sallust, however, not only supplies the main framework of the 
plot, but it is from him that may of the chief characters are drawn. 
Sempronia and Aurelia Orestilla, Catiline, Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Curius, and Petreius are principally from his pages, although hints 
from other quarters are worked in. A number of the minor char- 
acters are not mentioned in any other account than the Catilina. 

Cicero.—To fill in the outline furnished by Sallust, Jonson made 
heavy drafts on Cicero, although these are generally in the dialogue, 
which I shall consider later. Practically the only part of the action 
taken from Cicero is the circumstantial account of the meeting of 
the senate (in Act V) at which the conspirators were convicted, 
which is from the third Catilinarian. However, the character of 
Cicero is due almost entirely to his self-revelations in his speeches, 
and the portrait of Catiline receives several effective touches from 
his hand. 

Plutarch, etc.—The contribution of other authorities to the plot 
proper is, on the whole, negligible. Dio Cassius gives a description 
of prodigies that may or may not be imitated in Act I; Plutarch 
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adds touches to the characters of Catiline and Lentulus, supplies the 
portrait of Antonius, and furnishes the basis for the letter incident 
in Act V, and for Cicero’s personally leading the conspirators to 
execution; from Suetonius is the mention of the libel against Caesar 
in Act V, and from him the character of Caesar seems to be princi- 


pally drawn. However, the sum of these is but a small portion of 
the whole. 
II. SOURCES OF THE DIALOGUE 


Sallust.—Sallust furnishes to the dialogue four of the five long 
connected speeches in Catiline: Catiline’s address to the conspira- 
tors, in Act I (Cat. 20); Catiline’s speech to his soldiers, in Act V 
(Cat. 58); and the speeches of Caesar and Cato in the senate on the 
punishment of the conspirators, in Act V (Cat. 51, 52). A number 
of shorter quotations also occur: Act I, lines 165-69, 179-81, 428-30, 
441-49, 463-65; Act II, lines 34-56 (the description of Sempronia), 
66-68, 310-12; Act ITI, lines 534-36; Act IV, lines 516-18, 558-63, 
612, 614-16, 640-43, 777, 783-92, 798. 

Cicero.—One long speech is from Cicero, the oration against 
Catiline before the senate, in Act IV, taken from the first Catili- 
narian. Besides this, the following lines are either quoted from 
Cicero, or suggested by him: From 1 Cat.—iii. 815-27, iv. 653-55; 
from 2 Cat.—v. 22-50; from 3 Cat.—iv. 75-77; v. 103-335; from 4 
Cat.—iii. 264, v. 424-32, 437-38, 439-46, 449-516; from Pro Mur.— 
iii. 21-24, 219-22; iv. 151-55; from In Pis.—iii. 29-31; from In 
Cael.—iv. 129-33. 

Lucan and others.—Jonson’s borrowings from other sources are 
generally for “atmosphere.” In describing the horrors, for instance, 
of Sulla’s sway, which Catiline and his followers hope to see re- 
peated, he goes to Lucan’s Pharsalia, where a vivid picture of civil 
strife is ready at hand, and incorporates many of its details in the 
account of the meeting of the conspirators in Act I. When Fulvia 
acquaints Cicero with the plot, in Act III, Lucan supplies many of 
Cicero’s exclamations of horror. He also furnishes part of Catiline’s 
speech in the senate in Act IV, and figures for the description of Cati- 
line’s death in Act V. Seneca furnishes several hints for the mono- 
logue of Sulla’s ghost in the first act. Single quotations even appear 
from Petronius, whose phrase ingeniosa gula is caught up in 1. 391 
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as “witty gluttony.” Even so little known an author as Claudian! 
seems to have furnished more than a hint for the vigorous lines 
on the giants’ war in v. 677 ff. Reminiscences of Horace occur, 
such as in i. 126 and iv. 30-33. A phrase (v. 567) is taken from 
Plutarch’s Cato Minor;? Florus’ Epitome furnishes iii. 285-88 and 
v. 688-91; and Quintus Cicero is. quoted in iv. 122-26. Instances 
might be multiplied. 


III. SOURCES OF THE CHORUSES 


Chorus 1 owes its flavor to the incorporation in it of some eight 
quotations from the Satiricon of Petronius. While the chorus is 
by no means entirely a translation, the parts not from Petronius 
are mainly but amplifications of his thought. Chorus 2 is largely 
Jonson’s own, save for one hint from Horace, and Chorus 3 is prac- 
tically original. Chorus 4 contains only one direct quotation, but 
its gist is plainly taken from Sallust, with possibly some aid from 
Cicero’s Pro Murena. 


IV. JONSON’S USE OF SOURCES 


The borrowings in Catiline are sometimes rather intangible. 
Scarcely more than a fourth is actual translation, and yet scarcely 
more than a fourth is original. This is due to Jonson’s method. 
Take, for instance, the first meeting of the senate in Act V. Every 
incident is reproduced from Cicero’s own account in 4 Cat., but 
there is practically no out-and-out quotation. Throughout, Jonson 
treats Sallust much as a modern playwright would a historical novel 
that he was dramatizing; that is, he follows the outlines of the 
story rather closely, taking dialogue where it is given, and, where 
it is not, going to other sources, contemporary preferably, to supply 
it. If he finds nothing definite there, he at least has learned enough 
to understand how his characters might speak. So in Catiline, 
Sallust furnishes most of the plot, many of the character studies, 
and a fair share of the speeches. Cicero supplies much of the dia- 
logue directly, especially as a great part of his speeches in the play 
consists of mosaics from his works; and the dialogue which is not 


1 Claudian was more widely known in Jonson’s day, however, than at present. 
2‘Kpdree Mébuce’. 
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directly furnished by Sallust, Cicero, or the minor sources, is almost 
always developed from them. The striking exception is the second 
act. For this Jonson had nothing but a few hints as to the char- 
acter of Sempronia, and out of this scant stuff he wove one of the 
most sparkling of all his comic scenes. But this is unusual. Jon- 
son’s aim is not to be original. He believes in sticking to his book, 
and as a result, although he gains in mechanical realism, he loses 
in dynamism. By reason of Jonson’s strict attention to sources, 
Catiline is a thoroughly Roman drama, far more so than Julius 
Caesar: but who would ever consider comparing the two? Despite 
Jonson’s real power, the weight of pedanticism ties him down, and 
Catiline can never be said to soar. 

Jonson’s attempts to be literally faithful to his authorities 
sometimes lead him astray. I shall cite a few examples. In Act I, 
following the appearance of the ghost, and in direct accord with the 
atmosphere it has created, Catiline, in his monologue, seems just 
deciding to plot against his country. The phrase, “It is decree’d,” 
would indicate that a mental struggle, with the resolve to revolt as 
its culmination, has just ended. However, a few lines later, when 
the conspirators meet, Jonson has his eye upon Sallust so closely 
that he forgets this phrase, and represents, with Sallust, the plot 
as already well advanced. Again, Jonson for his own purposes 
desires to maintain a fictitious unity of time. But he forgets this 
also when (again following Sallust) he calls upon Syllanus as ‘“Con- 
sul next design’d,”’ in Act V, to give his judgment on the conspira- 
tors, notwithstanding that (as it seems to the reader) Cicero has 
just been elected to the consulship. Again, he translates a line 
from Cicero in Act IV to make Gabinius Cimber the ‘“enginer 
of all”: but in his own account Cimber has been merely a figure- 
head. In an endeavor to reconcile Plutarch’s and Sallust’s accounts 
of the attempts to murder Cicero, the former crediting the whole 
to Cethegus, he uses them both. The same sort of thing occurs in 
Act III and Act IV, Catiline threatening (in both places) to quench 
opposition to him with fire and ruin; in the first instance to Cato 
before the delivery of the first Catilinarian, in the second instance 


1 But see Buland, Presentation of Time in the Elizabethan Drama, chap. i, ‘‘ Double 
Time.” At best, however, the time-problem is here handled but poorly by Jonson. 
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to Caesar in answer to it. This is because Cicero in Pro Murena 
25 and Sallust in Cat. 31 give different accounts. More instances 
of the sort might be adduced. 

I have called attention to Jonson’s determined efforts to gain 
“atmosphere” in his painstaking references to the classics. Not 
only does he conscientiously follow the authorities in their histori- 
cal data, but, as I have observed, he has drawn largely on classical 
sources for the dialogue. More than that, he has added a vast 
deal of allusion. We find, for example, references to religion, such 
as mention of household gods, the household Lar, Mars and Jove 
as the protectors of Rome, the Sibyl’s books, the vestal nuns and 
the vestal flame; historical allusions to the Gracchi, Cinna, Marius, 
Hannibal, Sulla, Camillus, Cincinnatus,! Tarquin, the Bruti, Decii, 
Cipi, Curtii, Fabii, and Scipios; reference to Attic statues, Tyrian 
hangings, Ephesian pictures, Corinthian plate, Attalic garments, 
ivory tables, gold dishes, pheasants from the river Phasis, and 
oysters from Circeli; to the tribes and centuries, method of voting, 
the lictors, the fasces, rods, and axes; to the Tiber, the seven hills 
of Rome, Lucrine Lake, the Milvian Bridge, the Aurelian Way, 
the temples of Jupiter Stator and Concord, the Alps, and the 
Tyrrhene Sea. All of these are minutely accurate. So careful, 
indeed, is Jonson, that he even observes the nice distinctions in 
Roman oaths.? Only two slips can be found in his scholarship: the 
references to hell, in 1. 553, and to Catiline’s candidacy for command 
in the Pontic war, in 1. 90. 

This list of instances is totally independent of the scores of 
quotations, direct or indirect, imbedded in the play. The sum total 
of all these leaves very little that is Jonson’s own. Jonson’s genius 
was sufficient to fuse these various elements in a way impossible 
for one of mediocre talent, but the complete fulfilling of the task 
was too much even for him. It would seem that an excessive atten- 
tion to details inevitably leads to a loss of proper perspective, to a 
failure to see the forest by reason of the trees. After all, the main 
object of a play is to be dramatic, to unfold human character in 

1 See ii. 128-29: ‘‘Rome’s poore age, when .... her... . Consuls held the 
plough.” 

2 See ii. 282 ff. 
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action; and, more than that, to suggest behind each individual 
character something of the universal: to reveal, in fine, the macro- 
cosm in the microcosm. This is true no less of historical drama 
than of other forms. The main object is not so much to give accu- 
rate history or accurate pictures of social life as to interpret human 
traits, emotions, and activities, which, in all environments, are much 
the same. Indeed, it may be held that the more “local color” is 
gained, the more a serious play loses in force. If we feel that the 
personages of the play move in a world too utterly unlike our own, 
under conditions which can never be duplicated in our own lives, 
the appeal of the drama is either lost or greatly weakened. This is 
especially true in tragedy, for the element of fear or terror that 
~Aristotle regards as fundamental can enter in only when we feel 
that the hero’s plight might be our own. It is because of this that the 
Greek tragedy, stirrmg as those who understand the Greek concep- 
tion of life find it, can rarely be successfully staged today, inasmuch 
as its underlying theory of fate is totally foreign to modern ethical 


doctrine. 
V. HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF CATILINE 


A strange anomaly in the case of Catiline is that, closely as it 


follows sources, it is not in the main true to history. This inac- 
curacy, however, is no fault of Jonson’s. He lived in an uncritical 
age. Sallust’s account was undoubtedly considered beyond reproach 
then, especially as Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Appian, Florus, and the 
other authorities agreed so substantially with it. But to us of 
today that very agreement is suspicious. As Merimée! points out, 
the accounts are so painstakingly alike that the conjecture at once 
arises that they have all been drawn in the main from one common 
source. Then, too, Sallust and Plutarch, the two principal author- 
ities, as Merimée further observes, were both stylists, fonder of 
beautiful phrases than of plain facts. Sallust, moreover, had cause 
to be prejudiced, as he was a violent partisan of Caesar. Plutarch 
is equally untrustworthy for another reason. In his Lives he always 
paints his characters in high lights and deep shadows, striving for 
contrasts, and so brightens the virtues of Cicero and blackens the 
vices of Catiline. 


1 Ktudes sur l'histoire romaine. 
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We have every reason to believe that Catiline, while certainly 
far from a “model young man,” was not so bad as he has been 
depicted. Profligate he was, but profligacy was the gentlemanly 
vice of the age. Even the partial Plutarch admits his favorite Cato 
to have been entangled in adulterous liaisons. That Catiline mur- 
dered his son, forced a Vestal, or corrupted his daughter, would 
seem to be improbable, in view of the fact that he was twice able 
to stand for the consulship.' He had been rather closely connected 
with the régime of Sulla, but many noteworthy citizens had also 
taken part in its horrors: a highly developed sense of mercy and 
pity was not a common Roman attribute. Above all, he was ambi- 
tious; but so was Caesar; and there is no evidence that Catiline 
was any more ambitious or unscrupulous than he. 

I hold no brief for Catiline. His course was doubtless perni- 
cious, and he had in him overmuch of the demagogue; yet I do 

Vthink that he was no unusual monster, but merely a logical product 
of his age. The seeds of decadence had long been sown, and Catiline 
was one of the first-fruits. He was but the natural link between 
Marius and Sulla, on the one hand, and Caesar and Augustus, on 
the other. There were real abuses in Rome, many of them glaring, 
and the steadily increasing concentration of wealth had produced a 
deep unrest and a growing protest for more equal distribution. 
Especially did there seem to be injustice in the debtors’ laws, which, 
we are led to believe, lay heavily upon Catiline himself, until his 
fortunate union with the rich Aurelia relieved him. Smarting from 
real or fancied personal wrongs and fired with ambition, Catiline 
readily mistook his own cause for that of the public—a mental 
procedure by no means without parallel. By nature he was pecul- 
iarly fitted to be the leader of a discontented faction. All authori- 
ties, even Cicero, agree as to the dignity of his birth, his rare 
intellectual equipment, and the persuasive charm of his personality. 
At first his intentions were to seek reform through legitimate chan- 
nels. He offered himself for the consulship twice, and his second 
candidacy seemed sure of success. However, a very unusual turn 
of circumstances, an unexpected combination of interests, defeated 
him, although it carried in Antonius, whom he had planned to have 


1 Mommseen thinks only once. 
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as colleague. The other new consul, Cicero, was a man of great 
abilities, but, as Ferrero terms him, a ‘“notorious-political trimmer” 
—a professional advocate, not overconsistent in his acceptance of 
cases, who had even numbered Catiline among his clients. Further, 
he was of mean birth, a novus homo. This defeat was too much 
for the proud patrician Catiline, and he at once set on foot plans 
for an active revolution, which he seems to have thought could be 
rather easily accomplished. Cicero, however, inordinately vain of 
his new honor, and desirous at all costs of making a name for him- 
self, forced the hand of Catiline. In a fiery speech in the senate 
he brought to bear all the tricks of his consummate oratory, with the 
result that Catiline, finding his backers stupefied into silence, was 
forced to leave the city. There is but little doubt that Cicero had 
slight positive evidence against Catiline when he delivered this 
speech. There is even a grave suspicion that some of its charges 
were invented for the occasion, for Cicero was a wily politician, as is 
shown by his display, at one time, of his gorget, to create the impression 
that his life was in danger. However, the oration served its purpose; 
Catiline departed, and Cicero daily grew in favor with the people. 

Like all popular leaders, Catiline had a motley crowd for a 
following: men with all manner of grievances, agreed in nothing 
save that they were malcontents. As long as he was personally 
in Rome, he was able in a measure to curb his subordinates and to 
preserve at least a factitious unity in his party. Once he was away, 
however, things became chaotic. That portion of his followers domi- 
nated by the hot-headed Cetheaus, and the credulous Lentulus, 
whom the purple lure of empire had made mad, decided on strenuous 
measures. The slaves were to rise, the senate was to be slaughtered, 
the city to be fired (possibly it was Cicero's charges that first inspired 
some of these plans). Of course the result was inevitable. Catiline 
was not yet prepared for open war; but the incredible stupidity of 
his adherents in attempting to tamper with Rome’s allies, the Allo- 
broges, ‘and the consequent discovery, compelled him to trust to 
the fortunes of battle. The outcome is well known. 

The view I here take of Catiline’s conspiracy is substantially 
that of Ferrero, Merimée, Speck,! and others. That Catiline was 


1 Katilina im Drama der Weliliteratur. 
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bad I admit, but one must give even the devil his due. To the 
stories as to Catiline’s former conspiracy, in which Crassus and 
Caesar were alleged to be implicated, I give no credence. Not only 
the evil that men do lives after them, but much that they never 
even thought of doing. Catiline had the misfortune to have two 
prejudiced biographers and has suffered unjustly in consequence. 
However, as'I remarked before, we cannot blame Jonson for accept- 
ing the authorities he found, because his was an uncritical age. 
But it is a cruel paradox that this tragedy, on which such vast 
pains were spent for absolute accuracy, should be, after all, so 
largely mistaken. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON THUCYDIDES i. 77. 1 


Kai é\accoipevor yap év tais EypBodaias mpds tovs Evupdyxous Sixas Kal 
map’ iv avrois év Tois Spolois vomows moujoavres Tas Kpioes tAod.Keiv 
doxodpev. 

Few passages in Thucydides have proved more perplexing than this 
reference to litigation in the Athenian empire. The main difficulty arose 
from our imperfect knowledge of the Athenian overseas judicial system. But 
study of the available epigraphical evidence has at length brought a satis- 
factory solution of the technical difficulty involved in the words év rats 
EvpBoraias mpds rors Evupdxovs Sixas. But the correct interpretation of 
€\accovpevor generally found in the earlier commentators has been disregarded 
by the most recent writers. It is true that Morris (AJP, V, 298 ff.) is 
substantially correct in both points, but the fact that Lipsius, Gilbert, and 
Classen differ fundamentally from Morris in their interpretation of 
éX\accovpevor affords justification for elaborating a point regarding which 
there has been disagreement without discussion. Moreover the full impli- 
cation of piAodixetvy has escaped notice. 

Lipsius (Der Altische Process, p. 1002, n. 658; Das Attische Recht, p. 972, 
n. 18) was among the first to emphasize the fact that there is a contrast 
and a comparison between litigation in the allied cities involving Athenian 
citizens and litigation in Athens involving the allies, rather than a differ- 
entiation between independent and subject allies. The antithesis is carried 
by éAaccovpevor and Spots. According to the provisions of treaties and 
agreements known as ovpBora, cvpBorai, or évpBodrai, which Athens had 
with her allies and subjects, a plaintiff sought redress for breach of contract 
in the home courts of the defendant. Consequently Athenians regularly 
appeared as plaintiffs in the courts of the allies. The words év rats évuBo- 
Aaiaus mpds Tovs ~Evupadyxous Sixais refer to these suits. The allies on the 
other hand resorted to Athens for litigation, not only in accordance with 
the provisions of these treaties, but in many other cases as well. For Athens 
exercised a wide judicial jurisdiction over her allies as a suitable means of 
control. Thus cases of treason, suits regarding the tribute, and, in general, 
cases involving severe penalties were tried in Athenian courts in accordance 
with Athenian laws. It is this litigation that the Athenian apologist has 
in mind when he says, xai wap’ jpiv airois év rois Suotors vowos moujoavres 
Tas Kpioes. 
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The effect of this system was to bring to Athens, the judicial center of 
the empire, an immense preponderance of litigation in spite of the reciprocity 
in the matter of treaty suits. Hence the charge that the Athenians were 
litigious. This interpretation is entirely correct. Lipsius’ version trans- 
lated into English is as follows: “In the suits which are decided dé évpBodAdv 
and so come before the courts of the allied cities as well as our own we are 
at a disadvantage because owing to the hatred with which we are regarded 
they are on every possible occasion [immer méglichst] decided against us. 
On the contrary we ourselves provide for judicial decisions in accordance 
with laws the same for both parties so that injustice to the allies is not to be 
apprehended. In spite of this, however, we get the reputation not of being 
indulgent but of being litigious.” Gilbert (Staatsalterthiimer, p. 488, 
n. 1) also interprets éAaccovpevon as meaning “unfairly treated.” This 
interpretation is entirely possible so far as the Greek is concerned but is 
warranted neither by the probabilities of the situation nor the requirements 
of the argument. It is wholly improbable that Athenian merchants would 
have continued to submit to constant injustice at the hands of their subject 
allies. Neither is it likely that the juries in the subordinate states adopted 
a policy of more or less systematic discrimination. In view of the much 
larger number of allied cases tried in Athens reprisals would have been 
disastrous. The Pseudo-Xenophon (Polity of the Athenians, I, 16) in his 
discussion of the Athenian judicial system remarks: ‘Every single individual 
among the allies is forced to pay flattery to the people of Athens because 
he must betake himself to Athens and win or lose his case at the bar, not of 
any stray set of judges but of the sovereign people itself.” ‘For a time we 
saved ourselves,”’ say the Mytilenaeans at Olympia, “by paying court to 
the people and the popular leaders of the day” (Thucydides iii. 11). 

Furthermore, the Athenian speaker begins his defense of imperialism 
by saying that in the relations between an imperial city and its subjects 
expediency, not justice, prevails. Unprejudiced persons would not think 
of denying this well-recognized practice. ‘Men who indulge the natural 
ambition for empire deserve credit if they are in any way more careful 
of justice than they need be.” But the Athenians in spite of their moderate 
policy have won not approval but reproach. He cites the judicial system 
as an example of praiseworthy moderation. Wherein does this moderation 
consist? Assuredly not in submitting to injustice. Such a claim on the 
part of the speaker would have been utterly futile. Imperial Athens might 
quite properly have done as the Corcyraeans did whose “insular position 
enables them to be judges of their offences against others, and they can 
therefore afford to dispense with judges appointed under treaties.”! But 
instead of obliging their allies to come to Athens for all litigation they entered 


Lxal 4 wots abr&v dua abrapxn Stow xemévn wapéxe: abrods dixacras Sv BAawrovel 
Twa paddrov # xara EvvOqKas yiyveoat (Thuc. i. 37). 
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into reciprocal arrangements with their political dependents. The effect 
of this voluntary abridgment of their imperial rights is quite properly and 
adequately described by éAaccovpevor. A close parallel occurs in Demos- 
thenes (lvi. 14), where litigants in order to avoid the imputation of litigious- 
ness waive their strict legal rights and make concessions that put them ina 
less favorable position, add’ wyovpevor Seiv éXatrovcbai te Kai ovyxupeiv, 
ore py Soxeiv pirddcKor elvac. 

The word q¢uAoduxety implies more than “litigiousness”; it means 
here not “fond of bringing suits” but “fond of trying suits,”’ not “fond of 
seeking justice” but “fond of administering justice.” Aristophanes 
expresses a similar idea in the Wasps 88-89, 


prnruorys éotiv ds ovdels dvjp, 
; A , a Ld 
pg Te Tovrou, Tov dixaleyv. 


Pseudo-Xenophon (Polity of the Athenians, I, 16 ff.) gives a list of advan- 
tages accruing to the Athenians from the allies who resort to the city for 
litigation—increase in court fees and harbor dues, enlarged opportunities 
for renting rooms, slaves, and beasts of burden to the visitors, and employ- 
ment for heralds. To these one might add the increased jury service so 
welcome to a large section of the population. 

The passage may be paraphrased as follows: ‘For example, although 
in the treaty suits with our allies tried in their courts we are at a disadvantage 
because, waiving our imperial rights, we submit to reciprocity with our 
inferiors, and although we make provision in our own! courts for the trial 
of cases involving the allies under laws the same for both ourselves and 
them, still we have the reputation of being fond of trying cases.’’ 


Rosert J. BoNNER 


ON THE DATE OF LUCRETIUS, BOOK I 


Munro long ago dated the first books of Lucretius in 59 B.c. on the 
assumption that the proemium (ll. 29 ff.) referred to the disturbances of 
Caesar’s consulship, and Giussani among others has accepted this view as 
probable. Brandt (Neue Jahrb., 1885, p. 602) rightly pointed out that the 
words indicate a fear of actual war upon land and sea in which the services 
of Memmius? may be required. He accordingly preferred to find in the 
lines an allusion to the wars of Pompey against the pirates and against 
Mithradates in 68-64 B.c. Apart from the facts, however, that Memmius 
as tribune at Rome would hardly be called into active service at that time, 


labrots may be taken with #yty or as referring to the allies. The former inter- 
pretation is preferable. 


2 Lucretius (ii. 40-43) also seems to be an allusion to Memmius’ naval command. 
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and that the phrase ornatum omnibus rebus (i. 27) would seem to indicate 
higher offices than Memmius held before 58, definite evidence exists that 
Memmius actually participated in a war which better fits the requirements 
of this passage. The charming coin struck by his son (Grueber, III, Plate 
XLIX, 7) proves by its inscription C Memmius Imperator that the propraetor 
in his own name successfully fought some rather important battle, and the 
oriental trophy on the coin shows that the victory was gained in the East. 
The date of this event must therefore be 57 B.c., when Memmius was governor 
of Bithynia. Furthermore we know from Cicero (Pro Flacco 27-32) that, 
since Pompey had recently fitted out fleets for the Aegean and Pontic seas, 
the Eastern governors at this time had command of naval forces as well as 
of legions. The Classis Pontica, from the beginning of its existence, had 
its stations at the Bithynian ports, as may be inferred from Cicero, Ad 
Ait. ix. 9.2.1 Naturally the war could not have been very serious or some 
historian, incomplete though our sources are, would have mentioned it; but 
the experience of Crassus three years later proves that invasions from 
the half-subdued East were still to be feared, and since the governor of 
Bithynia had three legions at his command as late as 44 B.c., the place 
was evidently considered dangerous. But whatever the occasion may 
have been for Memmius’ victory, his official report of the affair to the senate, 
if of the usual kind, doubtless did full justice to the terrors there may have 
been, and his friend, the poet, could hardly do less. It would seem then that 
the date 57 B.c. should be viewed as the most probable for the composition 
of the proemium. If this late date is accepted for the proemium a new 
argument is obviously at hand for the scholars who believe that the prologue 
and the dedication to Memmius were an afterthought. 
TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr Cotiece 


CAELIANUM ILLUD, CIC. AD. ATT. x. 15. 2 


When in May, 49 B.c., Cicero discovered that Antony had orders from 
Caesar to prevent him from leaving Italy, in indignation he at once deter- 
mined to elude his watchman and commit some decisive act which, without 
then defining, he later calls Caelianwm illud (Ad Att. x. 10 and 15. 2). 
Various attempts? have been made to explain the riddle but with little 
success. I think it can be shown that Cicero, developing a suggestion made 
by Caelius some time before, contemplated an attempt to induce Curio to 
revolt to Pompey. Curio was now in Sicily bent on driving out Cato, who 


1 Caesar also had Ponticas naves octo in the year 47 (Bell. Alex. xiii). 


2 See Ziehen, Ephemerides Tullianae; Tyrrel and Purser, IV, p. xl; O. E. Schmidt, 
Briefw., p. 179. 
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was trying to hold the island for Pompey. Caelius was with Caesar, who 
was besieging Marseilles. 

The first reference to the coup, made while the plan was only half 
thought out, and apparently not yet associated with thoughts of Caelius, 
is found in Ad Att. x. 10. 3: Evolabo atque utinam ad Curionem. ives 6 
to. A€yw. Magnus dolor accessit.' Efficietur aliquid dignum nobis. From 
this we may infer that the deed in question was to be some notable act in 
favor of Pompey, that it involved going to Curio, and that the subject had 
been broached before so that Atticus was expected to understand the hint 
in ovves 6 Tot A€yw. 

Two days later Cicero writes (x. 12. 2): Sicilia petenda, quam si erimus 
nacti, majora quaedam consequemur. Hence the deed was to be done in 
Sicily; it was not the mere act of escaping to Sicily. Since also he writes 
in the same letter that Cato, Curio’s opponent, was reported to be progressing 
well in Sicily, his purpose in going to Curio for majora quaedam must have 
involved some plan of converting Curio. 

The letter of the next day favors this view (x. 12. 5): ‘Quod si nobis is 
cursus quem speraram pateret, effecissem aliquid profecto, ut tu optas et 
hortaris, dignum nostra mora [Atticus had therefore received x. 10 and 
expressed approval]. Sed mirificae sunt custodiae, et quidem tlle ipse 
Curio suspectus. [Caesar and Antony apparently had reason to suspect 
Curio’s loyalty. Is this why Cicero was being watched?] De Caelio 
saepe mecum agito, nec siquid habuero tale dimittam. Hispanias spero 
firmas esse.” Apparently Caelius had originally proposed the possibility 
of some volte if Caesar met with reverses. It will be recalled that Caelius 
had visited Cicero that eventful night of January 7, when he set out for 
Ariminum (Ad Fam. viii. 17). The paragraph ends: ‘‘ Quo magis effiiciendum 
aliquid est, fortuna velim meliora animo Caeliano.”? The Caelianum illud 
must therefore be some plot or act once suggested by Cicero’s friend Caelius 
Rufus. 

Cicero writes two days later (x. 14. 3): “Nos a te admoniti, de Caelio 
cogitabimus,” probably intending to get into communication with Caelius 
before acting. The next letter written four days later shows clearly that 
the plan included raising the standard of revolt and that this was not to be 
in Italy (Att. x. 15. 2): “Quod optas, Caelianum illud maturescit. Itaque 
torqueor utrum ventum expectem. Vexillo opus est: convolabunt. Quod 
suades ut palam, prorsus adsentior, itaque me profecturum puto” (cf. illa 
Caeliana with reference to a proposed revolt at Pompeii, x. 16. 4). Two 


1 Perhaps we should read magnus dolus arcessit. Cf. cum.... furor.... 
arcesseret (Rab. perd. 22). 

2 The old commentators assume that this is a reference to the Caelius who tried 
to oppose Sulla a generation before, but as our passage connects ‘‘Caelius’’ with 
references to Spain and Curio, it can only refer to Caelius Rufus. 
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days later Cicero had the disappointing news (x. 16. 2) that Cato had 
abandoned Sicily. He accordingly abandoned his daring plans, announced 
his purpose to go to Greece (ibid. 6), and we hear no more of the plot. Three 
weeks later he sailed for Pompey’s camp. 

Caelius’ loyalty to Caesar was always in doubt; his letters to Cicero, 
except Fam. viii. 16, written at Caesar’s orders, are full of complaints and 
regrets, insisting that he joined Caesar only through love of Curio and spite 
at Claudius. A year later he actually started a foolhardy revolt of just the 
type that one would best characterize as Caelianum aliquid, and of course 
met his fate. Curio because of Caesar’s generous portrayal (Bell. Civ. ii. 
23 ff.) has come down in history as faithful unto death, but Caelius and Cicero 
who knew him best knew that his spirited behavior concealed a vacillating 
mind steadied by no principles (Fam. ii. 13. 2; viii. 4. 2; viii. 6. 5). In 
fact, Curio had little reason to love Caesar. In 59 he had carried his attacks 
upon the triumvirs so far as to be accused by Vettius of heading a tyrannicide 
plot (Ait. ii. 18 and 24). In the following years Caesar angered him by 
studiously ignoring him, according to Caelius (Fam. viii. 4. 2). Before the 
war Caesar needed the services of an aedile and paid a high price for his 
adherence, presently assigning him the task of clearing Sicily, but still did 
not fully trust him (tlle ipse Curio suspectus). On his way to Sicily, Curio 
called on Cicero and freely expressed his doubts: ‘Curio mecum vixit, 
jacere Caesarem putans offensione populari, Siciliaeque diffidens si Pompeius 
navigare coepisset” (Att. x. 7. 3, about April 22). These hints made a 


deep impression, for in the next letter Cicero says (x. 8. 2): “Si pelletur 
[Caesar ex Hispania] . . . . ipsum Curionem ad eum [Pompeium] transi- 


” 


turum putem.” It is very likely therefore that Cicero’s plot in May was 
based upon fairly clear hints that he had received from Caelius on January 
7 and from Curio in April. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr Couiece 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES’ TROADES 423-26. 
Ka. H Seavos 6 Adrpis. ti wor’ Exover Toivosa, 
Kypuxes, tv dréxOnua mayxowov Bporois, 
of wept Tupdvvous Kal woAas trnpérat; 

Professor Murray, exercising the prerogative of the poet and ignoring 
perhaps the touch of colloquialism in Sevds as he does that in xpvads (432), 
translates interestingly : 

How fierce a slave! . . . . O Heralds, Heralds! Yea, 
Voices of Death; and mists are over them 

Of dead men’s anguish, like a diadem, 

These weak abhorréd Things that serve the hate 

Of kings and peoples! .... 
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And Miss Jane Harrison in her Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
p. 172, seriously sustains the thesis that Euripides in harping on the name 
xypuxes intends an etymological pun on «jp. Such verbal plays are, of course, 
common enough in Euripides. And I will waive the point that he usually 
calls attention to them more explicitly, and also the possible consideration 
that to a Greek ear the syllabification would be against this association of 
ideas which Miss Harrison illustrates by the phrase (italics hers) ‘‘A Kerish 
name.” The real ground of my scepticism is that there is another simpler 
explanation of Hecuba’s affected hesitation to pronounce the name which 
can be confirmed from the same play and from a wide range of literature. 
In line 869 Menelaus says: 


jew 8 THv TdAcwvav—ov yap Hdéews 
Gvopa Sduaptos % mor’ hv éun Aeyo— 


I will leave it to the anthropologists to illustrate such nominal taboos from 
non-literary sources, primitive or savage. In “Iamblichus,” Vit. Pythag. 
255 there is a good case of the honorific avoidance of the proper name. 
See Classical Philology, XII, 436. But what we have in Euripides is the more 
familiar psychology of the real or scornfully affected unwillingness to pro- 
nounce a hated name or title. “There are persons,” says Hazlitt, “not only 
whose praise but whose very names we cannot bear to hear.” rtovrovs, 
says Herodotus, ii. 128, id picveos ob xdpra OéAovar Aiyvrrior dvopdfar. 


That sad place 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears, 


says Tennyson’s Iphigenia in the earlier editions. I will not argue that 
this is specially feminine psychology, though Penelope’s éxroyopuevos KaxotArov 
ovx dvopaornv (Od. xix. 260) and Hecuba’s dvowvepor vies "Ayaudy (II. vi. 255) 
and many of my other examples might tempt an ingenious philologian to 
maintain this thesis. In Eurip. Hec. 714, for instance, the outraged Hecuba 
exclaims, dppyt’ dvwvopacra. At all events the feeling is common and my 
examples are only a few chosen at random from many. The modern novelist 
is aware of it, and “Oliver Onions” writes (Debit Account, p. 205), “She 
spoke of Evie repeatedly as your wife. Obstinately she refused to use her 
name.” Shakespeare as usual furnishes the best illustrations of any human 
feeling. In Winter’s Tale, II, 1, Leontes cries, 


O thou thing! 
Which I’ll not call a creature of thy place. 


The name, of course, need not be finally omitted. The affected delay yields 
the same effect. In Antony and Cleopatra, III, 11, the infuriated Antony 
says, 

So saucy with the hand of she here, what’s her name 

Since she was Cleopatra? 
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This is precisely the movement of the Euripides passage, ri wor’ €xover 
Tovvova—xypuxes, bringing in the name after the contemptuous query. A 
periphrasis delaying the name or specific word may produce a similar effect 
of intense passion, as e.g., Spanish Tragedy, 750, 


And there is Nemesis and Furies and things called whips. 


Paut SHOREY 


A CORRECTION ON 8€ ye 


In the April number of Classical Philology, p. 173, it is stated that 
Bonitz’ Aristotelian index does not record 8€ ye. This is an inadvertence 
due to correction of proofs at a distance and the fact that yé is out of its 
alphabetical place in the index. The cases of S€ ye and ovdé ye cited there 
—all, I believe, from the Categories and mainly examples of the ordinary 


adversative argumentative use—do not affect the little that was said about 
Aristotle in the article. 


Pau. SHOREY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Interpreters of Foreign Languages among the Ancients, A Study Based 
on Greek and Latin Sources. By Henry SnypER Gruman, A.M. 
A dissertation of the University of Pennsylvania. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1914. 


This is an interesting and useful collection of material. The ground has 
been well covered. The problem of arranging the material presented diffi- 
culties, as the author observes. Chapter xi, “Failure of Writers to Consider 
Differences of Languages,” might well have appeared earlier in the book. 
Chapter ii, ‘‘The Use of Signs and Gestures,” is probably not intended to be 
complete. The experience of Xenophon’s soldiers and the Armenian boys 
cited on page 40 belongs here. “The Institution of Interpreters” might 
have been enriched by considerable material found elsewhere, such as the 
means available for learning languages, the time required, and the efficiency 
of interpreters. Themistocles learned Persian in a year (p. 36). In another 
case a foreign language was learned in six months (p. 53). The chapter on 
“Interpreters of Latin and Greek” is disappointing. The interrelations of 
Latin and Greek as the rival world-languages are passed over too lightly. 
Greek was long in use in Egypt as the official language under Roman rule, 
and elsewhere it appears as a second official language. These and other 
indications of the Roman attitude toward Greek are interesting. Roman 
officers constantly use Latin in their official dealings with Greeks, while in 
their private intercourse they spoke Greek freely. The Romans insisted on 
Latin “quo scilicet Latinae vocis honos per omnes gentes venerabilior 
diffunderetur,” according to Valerius Maximus. No mention is made of the 
corps of official translators in Rome who furnished Roman representatives 
abroad with official versions of public documents. Judged by modern 
standards the work was mechanical and crude. Discussions of these and 
kindred matters would have formed a suitable background for this part of the 
dissertation. 

In the bibliography one misses Hahn’s writings on the spread of the Latin 
language. A perusal of his Rome und Romanismus im griechisch-rémischen 
Osten mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung der Sprache, bis auf die Zeit Hadrians 
would have yielded some useful sidelights on the general subject of the 
relations between Latin and Greek. Gaulites, the bilingual Carian (Thucydi- 
des viii. 85), is not mentioned. The general reader may feel that the amount 
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of available information is small, but it is doubtful if an equal amount of 
modern literature would yield nearly as much information on the use of 
interpreters in the transaction of public and private business. 


R.J.B. 


Epictetus, The Discourses and Manual together with Fragments of His 
Writings. Translated with Introduction and Notes by P. E. 
Marueson, M.A. Vols. I and II. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1916. Pp. 245. 


This is an eminently readable translation, as I can testify from having 
heard it read aloud entire. By the same token it is correct. The few possible 
lapses are presumably intended freedoms and rarely if ever affect the sense. 
In i. 28 ob rpooxdpe ovdevi is hardly “offend none.” In ii. 2 evdoxiunors 
is I think more nearly “applause of the audience” than “ground of boasting.” 
Cf. ii. 138 where etdoxiyujou is rendered “to win a great name.” In ii. 2. 16 
ovx éxe Adyov is rather “takes no account of his judges” than “renders no 
account to his judges.” In iii. 23. 4 even if we accept Schenkl’s emendation 
ei émvecxs I doubt if it can be translated “at random.” In iii. 23. 34 padynv 
is I think “inconsistency,” not “sordid struggle.” In iv. 4. 15 é dwavros 
is to be construed with the verb and cannot mean “always.” But these 
are trifles. 

Mr. Matheson has intentionally kept the style of his translation on a 
higher level of finish and fluency than Arrian claimed for his notes of Epic- 
tetus’ homely discourse. In so doing he sometimes overlooks or purposely 
neglects some traits of the racy, idiomatic, popular diction that in the original 
blends not quite congruously with the terminology of Stoicism and the 
quotations from Plato and Chrysippus. Thus when Epictetus’ schoolboy 
(ii. 21. 14) says that the baths are “rotten” (camp@s Aover) Mr. Matheson 
preserves the literary proprieties with “shockingly bad.” And Epictetus’ 
colloquial repetition of xoypas and xopids is disguised by a variety of digni- 
fied synonyms. In one instance this inappreciation of slang leads I think to 
positive misapprehension. A flatterer says to a lecturer (iii. 23. 19), ‘‘ Aéwvos 
ovderor’ HKoveay Tocotra,” “Dion never had so many hearers.” The 
lecturer replies, “dev aird;” (not ard) “Kai compas aicPdvovras \éywv.” 
‘Where would he get ’em? And mine are some judgers of eloquence too.” 
Mr. Matheson renders, evidently reading airo, ‘‘How is that? Why they 
have a fine turn for understanding arguments.” 

The appended list of quotations and references, though helpful, is, like 
Schenkl’s footnotes, by no means complete. In i. 28. 4 and ii. 22. 36 raca 
Yuxn dxovea oréperat THs dAnOeias (a favorite quotation of Marcus Aurelius 
and Emerson) there is no reference to Plato’s Sophist 228¢ dda py oxy 
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ye iopev dxovoav racav ray dyvootcav. Douglas Sharp, Epictetus and the New 
Testament, p. 13, in his strange disquisition on this “ Hellenistic idiom,” 
is uncertain whether we are to understand the phrase as a quotation from 
Plato or not. Again, the interpretation and perhaps the text of iv. 1. 118-19 
would have been cleared up by a reference to the doctrine of the Lysis that 
knowledge is the only justification of power or command and the paradox 
of the Gorgias that power to do wrong is not power. 
Paut SHOREY 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by W. H. Porter. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. 
Pp. li+97. 

Signs are not lacking of a revival of interest in the Rhesus. Mr. Porter’s 
own examination of its genuineness in Hermathena, XVII (1913), 348-80, 
has now been continued by Professor Bates in Transactions of the American 
Philogical Association, XLVII (1916), 5-11. The latter states (p. 5, n. 2) 
that Professor Rolfe has shifted his ground somewhat since his article on the 
subject in Harvard Studies, IV (1893), 61-97. The present editor devotes 
a generous portion of his Introduction to the problem (pp. xxxv-lii), but 
maintains that ‘the investigations of critics have failed to adduce any facts 
sufficient to warrant us in disregarding the testimony which assigns it to 
Euripides.” An eagerness to relieve the barrenness of the fourth century 
by assigning an extant tragedy to that period has certainly been partly 
responsible for the critical assault upon the Rhesus. Yet any piece con- 
cerning which its defenders must grant that it “is a peculiar play: peculiar 
in style, peculiar in subject-matter, peculiar in treatment, peculiar for the 
suspicions cast upon it in ancient times,’ compels a certain reserve. The 
earlier pages of the Introduction are mainly occupied with a discussion, 
unusually fresh and interesting, of the ‘‘Plot and its Sources” (pp. x-xxxi). 
Steiger’s interpretation of the tragedy’s meaning is refuted in pages xxxi- 
xxxili, the “‘ Literary Significance of the Play.” 

The editor is largely indebted to Professor Gilbert Murray for the con- 
stitution of his text (p. vii and passim in the notes), for the theory that the 
Rhesus was a “‘pro-satyric drama, written by the youthful Euripides in 
imitation of Aeschylus and revised by another hand for reproduction after 
the poet’s death (p. lii), for bits of translation (pp. xi, 56, 68, 84, 91, etc.), 
and for numerous other matters (pp. xv, xix, Xxxiii, etc.). 

When modern emendations have been introduced into the text, the MS 
readings are briefly recorded at the bottom of the page, even though such 
passages are regularly discussed at length in the commentary. Schréder’s 
arrangement of the choral songs has been adopted. An appendix dealing 
with verses 874-78 has been contributed by Professor Norwood (pp. 91 f.). 
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All things considered, this constitutes a useful addition to the editions 
of the Attic dramatists which are available for classroom work with under- 
graduates. Care has not always been taken to indicate the edition of modern 
books to which references are made (cf. p. xiii, n. 2, p. xix, n. 3, ete.). On 
page 68, Mr. Porter seeks to add ‘‘complain” to the meanings of xouzréw recog- 
nized in Liddell and Scott; Professor Norwood (p. 92) favors “disdainfully 
assert.”” On pages | and 76 the erroneous statement of numerous writers to 
the effect that four actors are required at verses 626 ff. is corrected. On 
page xii, note 1, read Ajax for Ant. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Poeti Alessandrini. By Avucusto Rostaeni. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1916. Pp. 398. 5 Lire. 


This is an important study of Theocritus and Callimachus. There is a 
good chapter, too, on Asclepiades of Samos and his school. 

To mention a few details: The writer holds that the Panegryic of Ptolemy 
was written ca. 274, the Charities, ca. 265, the Thalysia, ca. 280. In a long 
chapter on the myth of Daphnis he decides that in the first Idyl Theocritus 
has in mind the form of the story which was current at Himera, i.e., Daphnis 
was changed into a fountain (€8a fdov). The “Syracosius poeta” of Ovid’s 
Ibis 549, is identified, not with Theocritus, but with the Theodorus who is 
mentioned by Athenaeus, xiv. 618. 

As for Callimachus, the four hymns to Zeus, to Delos, to Artemis, to 
Apollo, reflect something of the political situation of the day; the praises of 
Apollo and Artemis would remind the reader of the career of Ptolemy or of 
Arsinoe. Certain passages in the hymn to Apollo are directly imitated in ' 
Propertius iv. 4. 

The introductory chapter “‘ Da Euripide a Teocrito” draws an interesting 
parallel between the Greek literature of the fourth century and the French 
literature of the eighteenth. 


W. P. Mustarp 
JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Poeti e Personaggi Catulliani. By Carto Pascau. Catania: Fr. 
Battiato, 1916. Pp. 250. 4 Lire. 


This is a very readable review of all that has been gleaned or guessed 
about the poets and other personages mentioned in the poems of Catullus. 
The book really gives a great deal more than its title promises. For example, 
it not only sets forth what is known about the poets Calvus and Cinna, but 
also discusses the extant fragments of their poems. It even adds a section 
on the poet Anser because someone once proposed to read Anser for aufert 
at LXVIII. 157. And, just for good measure, the writer throws in various 
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other studies: on Catullus at Verona, on irony in Catullus, on the rhetorical 
elements in his poetry, and on Catullus and Horace. The plan of the book 
involves a certain amount of repetition, and the whole treatment is rather 
diffuse. 

W. P. Mustarp 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Die rednerische Disposition in der alten TEXNH PHTOPIKH. By 
Peter HamBercer. Rhetorische Studien. Hrsg. von E. 
Drerup. 2 Heft. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1914. 
Pp. 121. M. 4. 


In the Auctor ad Herennium and in Cicero we find a division of rhetoric 
into inventio (edpeors), dispositio (rdgts), elocutio (A€éts or ppdous), memoria 
(uvnun), pronuntiatio (srdxpiois). Mr. Hamberger in his book attempts to 
piece together our knowledge of the evolution of one of these divisions, dis- 
positio or tags. He is compelled by the scantiness of the remnants of the 
yéevos Snunyopixov and émdexrexov in the time of the earlier sophists to confine 
his investigation to the yévos dixavixdv. At the close of his brief introduction 
he announces that he will use as a foil a book by Wilhelm Siiss (Ethos. 
Studien zur dilteren griechischen Rhetorik), intimating that he will torpedo 
certain views that have been advanced by Siiss. 

Hamberger’s presentation is divided into three parts: 

Part I: Korax and Teisias. In the work of the Sicilian rhetoricians he 
finds the theory of dispositio quite fully developed. Korax, according to 
Aristotle, prescribed seven divisions for a speech: mpootuov, mpoxaracKevy, 
mpoxatdoracis, Katdotacts, dyaves, mapéxOeors, éridkoyos. Hamberger’s at- 
tempt to prove that Korax was the founder of a school and that Teisias 
was his pupil, is not convincing. 

Part II: Thrasymachus, Gorgias, Theodorus, Licymnius, and Evenus. 
Hamberger shows that in both émidAoyos and zmpootwov Thrasymachus 
introduced the wa@yrixév efdos. Gorgias further developed the éxiAoyos by 
adding the éwraweiv and weyew. Hamberger objects to the view of Siiss that 
Gorgias had rhetorical theories that were in opposition to those of the earlier 
Sicilians. He also repudiates Siiss’s conjecture that the outlines of rhetoric 
found in Plato’s Phaedrus are Gorgian. 

Part III: Antiphon. The analysis of the Mepi rot ‘Hpwdov dovov shows 
that Antiphon followed the divisions of a speech prescribed by Korax. In 
the mpooijmov, however, Antiphon goes beyond the ideal of the Sicilian in 
that he seeks to secure, not only the good will, but also the careful attention 
of the audience. 

The book is a worthy contribution to our knowledge of ancient rhetoric. 


Cuaries N. SMILEY 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 





